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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


E. WHITCOMB, TuHos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DooLiTr_Le, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marks, 

E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGR, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 


E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. MASON, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EvuGENE SEcor, General Manager and Treas- 
nrer, Forest City, Iowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUEs, $1.00 a year. 


(a= If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

Note.—One reader writes: 
““I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would bea very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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N. Draper, of Madison Co., IIl., 
us recently when in Chicago on 
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Mr. A 
called on 
business. He reported a very poer honey 
crop from his 250 colonies of bees. 
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Mr. E. B. GLADISH, secretary of the Leahy 
Mfg. Co., gave us a short call last week, 
when on atrip among the bee-supply manu- 
facturers of Wisconsin. Hereports doing the 
largest volume of business the past season in 
the history of their firm, even exporting a 
carload or so of supplies to Cuba. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION, Dec. 5, gives 
good promise of being a genuine ‘‘ hummer.’” 
Already we have hud notice from several bee- 
keepers from Iowa who are planning to be 
present. Of course, Wisconsin and Indiana 
will be well represented. We wouldn’t be 
surprised if Ohio would be on hand, too. 

Editor Hutchinson, over in Michigan, wrote 
us as follows, Oct. 31: 


FRIEND YorK:—I am pleased to see the 
indications that your Chicago convention 
promises to develop into something like the 
old Northwestern meetings I am going to 
give a good send-off in the next Review, and 
then take arun over myself and attend the 
meeting. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


There's nothing the matter with that. As 
Dr. C. C. Miller and C. P. Dadant have also 
promised to come, a splendid meeting is 
already assured. 

But there must be a big turn-out 
keepers living near Chicago. 
convention can easily be made to equal the 
gutfalo convention, both in attendance and 
profitable discussion. All in the Northwest 
can not attend the annual meeting of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, but every- 
body wants to come to Chicago, and can gen- 
erally do so if a real desire to come exists. 

The Revere House, southeast corner of 
Clark and Michigan streets, will rent rooms 
at 75 cents or $1.00 per night, depending upon 
the kind of room taken. This is the hotel 
where many bee-keepers stopped when attend- 
ing the Chicago meeting of the National 
Association in 1900. Of course, there are 
many other places besides the Revere House. 


of bee- 
The coming 


THE BriIDAL Party, shown on our first 
page this week, will be a complete surprise to 
the quartette represented, for their consent to 
it was not secured, but we think they will not 
protest very seriously, as such a fine wedding 
group is not seen every day. 

We need hardly remind many of our readers 
that the girls are the twin daughters of our 
brother editor, W. Z. Hutchinson, of Genesee 
Co., Mich. They had a double wedding, Oct. 
16, so Mr. H. that day added ** twin boys” to 
his family, which was quite in keeping with 
the coming of the twin girls 23 years ago. 

The couple on the right 
Mr. and Mrs. (Nora) A. 
one on the left Mr. and Mrs. (Cora) E. F. 
Hanneman. Quite a wedding was made for 
them, but instead of paying a florist a high 
price to decorate the house, most of it was 
done by the Hutchinson family, including 
‘*the boys.’’? The parlor was trimmed with 
asparagus and palms. Then there was a 
double arch of smilax, with a floral bell of 
white carnations suspended from the top of 
euch arch. The sitting-room was trimmed 
with pine boughs. Mr. Hutchinson himself 
went up the river two or three miles into 
the woods and gathered the branches of pine. 
Then he went to his old home, where there 
was a large mountain ash, climbed the tree 


in the picture is 
G. Hartshorn; the 
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thick, heavy paper, tacking ¢ 
was then applied to the pape; 
autumn leaves stuck on, over 
like the shingles on aroof. Pa 


an 


S Were} 


to get bright colors—yellow, red, brow; 
ete., mingling them together. |; 4) 


boys and girls, with Mr. H. hims t, 
tire day to decorate this roon t 


novel and beautiful, and “ brough: p Hath. 
house.”’ 
We learn that a large number of beaut 
and useful presents were received: and 
girls and their husbands have gone to | 
keeping in homes of their own, in 


quite a little beyond the humble beginniyo 
Mr. Hutchinson and his wife. We yy 
stand that the young men are good. hoy 


and upright, and free from any bad hab 


Of course, such girls wouldn’t choose pe 


other kind. Mr. Hartshorn has always 
in Genesee county, and is a clerk in 
dry goods house. 


ive 


Mr. Hanneman was 


in Germany, came to this country when eigh; 


years old, served Uncle Sam two years j 
Philippines, coming home last April, ay 
now a trimmer in a carriage factory. 

One very pleasant feature is that “Nor 
is to live right next door to her father. w 
‘*Cora’’ is to be only one block away 

We wish to extend our heartiest congr 
lations to all concerned, and hope that 
troubles that may come to the quartett 
be ‘‘ only little ones.”’ 


Mr. A. E. Wiiicutt, of Hampshire 


Mass., has his neat little apiary show 
727. When sending the photograph, M 


cutt wrote as follows: 


I very much enjoy looking at 
of our bee-friends and their apiaris 
appear in the ‘‘ Old Reliable” f1 
time. Let us thank the several ¢ 
existing bee-papers for the mar 
illustrations which appear in 
tions. 

Not wishing to appear selfish 
line, I send a photograph of 
which will also give at least a 
** Yours Truly ” among the ‘littl 
lady in the picture is my “ fav 
the boy is her brother, and is 
in handling a frame of bees. 1 
have open is not shown in the 
make all my hives, supers, ar 
brood-frames. I use the Langst! 
frame size, and work for both 
tracted honey. 

It has been a poor honey 
‘** locality,’’ bee-keepers on all s 
little or no surplus. I have 
black bees which gave me 66 
tions of honey and 10 pounds 
also one large swarm. I have 
banded Italians in my yard, | 
took the lead this year as hone 


I have only onething new to 
is the shade-board which I ust 
can be seen leaning against a 
it to be No. 14. They are ma 
that will not shrink, crack 
climate, not excepting Color 
made of half-inch material, 24 
painted white they are very 
the hives cool in hot weather 
plain cover under them. It 
an air-space by laying a st! 
both ends of the shade-bo 
thickness. We have had 
weather the past summer, bu 
trouble from combs melting 
very few bees clustered ou 
These shade-covers need no 
any other unsightly thing t 
blowing off, for they are ma 
havea stone-quarry where | 
and the cost is but a few cent 

A 


P.8S.—I forgot to say 
money (or prize) on honey a 
this year. I also had on ex! 
atory hive of Golden Ital 


exhibit of bees at the fair. 
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The Cold Snap.—Did it catch you? No 
doubt it did a good many. The latter part of 
Qctober was so summer-like that it was easy 
think that freezing weather might be far 
away, and so some last preparations for cold 
weather were put off from day to day with 
e thought that there was no immediate need 

aste until the weather became at least a 

iider. But that *‘ little colder ”’ 


From summer 


weather 
ever came. weather there 
was a sudden jump right into winter weather. 
Here innorthern Illinois we had in the last 
of October a temperature of 80 degrees. 
once a cold west wind setin the night 

f Noy. 3, afd by morning the thermometer 
reg stered l 


Now, don’t you wish that colony short of 


2 degrees. 

shad been attended to in September ? 
We ok Out another year 
= 


Long Smellers.—A from the 
Blaze, which has been received, con 


samong other things the following: 


clipping 


ard says thata honey-bee can sinell 
ey twomiles away. He cites an in- 
at once the nearest clover to his bees 
imountain in the Hell Hollow d 
miles away,and his bees all went 
gather honey. He says if you go out 

ds half a mile from a hive and 
e honey-comb that within ten min 
ees will be attracted there from the 
the sense of smell, if the wind is 
t some of the ways of the 
ist finding out. 


honey 


a case of correct promises, with a false 
It is true that 

1 a clover-field two miles from 
e, and that in a few 


drawn therefrom. 


minutes they 
irning honey-comb within a half 
t by no means follows that they 
thing two miles, or even half a 
It would be just as reasonable 
when a man went hunting and 
rel two miles from home he saw 
when two miles away. Bees are 

rs rather than long smellers 

~~ 
Profits of Bee-Keeping are sometimes 
ither bright colors, even whet 
real intention to mislea Refer 
i@ remarks on page 579 of this 
hich some very bright painting 
st number of the American Bee- 
Ss commented upon, the editor of 
says: 

n be no doubt that the glowing 
ietimes painted of bee-culture and 





| its profits are open to criticism. The begin- 
ner—especially the youthful beginner—may 
in this way be Jed to expect too much; yet, 
with reference to the question in hand, we 
think no bee-keeper of experience would be 
inclined to regard $5.00 per colony as big re- 
turns. It should always be borne in mind 
that any business enterprise is subject to 
adverse conditions and casualities. Then, 
there is a limit of one’s personal capabilities 
to be taken into consideration. One apiarist 
van not properly attend to several apiaries; 
expense increases in proportion with the 
stock; forage must also be afforded in equal 
ratio. One colony might easily produce 100 
pounds of comb honey. This might readily 
tind a market at $16.00; though one does not 
often hear of an apiary of 100 colonies yield- 
ing 10,000 pounds of honey, and that selling 
for $1,600. We do not think it has occurred 
in recent years, that any apiaries of 1000 
colonies have yielded $16,000 worth of honey 
in one season, for reasons intimated above. 


This is very appropriately said, and might 
well have been said in the August number, 
allexcept the part in which Editor Hill seems 


to support the statement: ‘‘It is a conser- 


vative estimate of the bee-keepers generally, 


however, that each colony should bring in at 
Does our esteemed 
that? If it be 


true, then it could be hardly out of the way 


east five dollars a year.”’ 


fellow editor really believe 





to say to the would-be beginner: “If you 


| have 50 colonies, you may be sure of #250 
| /east in the very poorest year, and much more 
in a good year."’ Would he say that 


> 


Back, 


savs Adrian Getaz. in the Bee Keepers’ Re 


_ . . 
| Tremperature for Feeding 
| 
| 


view. must be that of hot weather, or there 


| will be loss of honey from consumption to 


| keep up the proper heat No one has ever 
} made a success of feeding back except in hot 


. bef Wt 
ru } . 
I wl hot nigh 


weathe 
oo 


| 
Confinement of Laying Queens.—In 


| Gleanings in Bee-Culture, a foot-note to an 

| article by Arthur C. Miller, reads as follows 
You ma e right; but is it not putting it 

} alittle strong whe ou say, ** We do know 


ement of a queen wher 
vercise of her natural functions 
almost always works serious injury We 


|} that the suce 
| in the fu ( 


| also know that a queen laying slowly, asin a 
| small nucleus, can be caged with but little o1 


no apparent You italicize the word 





| know as if the facts were established. Now, 
is that true Phere as Deena sort ot sur 
mise entertained by any good bee-keepers 
that both of th propositions might be true 
| but has either one of them been clearly and 
| decidedly demonstrate Understand, I do 
| not deny either proposition; but I raise the 
| question whether we have so far reported 
facts sufficient to e, beyond a peradven 
| ture, both statements In partial support of 
| one statement, I w say that we have sent 
| out sometimes, fro! ir apiary, queens that 
| were in full layin ind yet which on arrival 
at destination proved to be very unsatisfac 
| tory. laid a few s,and disappeared. At 


other times we have taken queens from their 
hives in the height of the season, put them up 
in mailing-cages, and, later on, had most 
flattering reports from them. We send outa 
good many thousand queens in a season; 
and, unless I am very much mistaken, the 
majority of such queens (even when doing 
full duty) have deported themselves very 
creditably on arrival at their new home. If 
there is any queen-breeder, aside from Mr. 
Alley, who first cages in a small nucleus 
before sending out queens, I shonlid like to 
have him hold up his hand. Now, under- 
stand, friend Miller, this is not offered asa 
challenge, but because I do honestly seek the 
truth. If it is demonstrated clearly thata 
queen removed from the hive when laying to 
her fullest capacity, and caged long enough 
to make a journey through the mails. is in- 
jured, then the sooner we prove the fact the 
better it will be for the breeder as well as for 
his customer. 

It seems pretty certain that when queens 
are sent through the mails they are sometimes 
much the worse after the journey, and some 
times as good as ever. This has been ex- 
plained heretofore, and perhaps satisfactorily, 
without laying any blame upon sudden con- 


finement. There is a very great difference 
between the weight of a queen when laying 
two or three thousand eggs in a day and when 
not laying at all. A _ light-weight queen, 
when sent through the mail, has little diffi 
culty in maintaining her footing in the cage, 
no matter what jars or jolts. On the other 
hand, when very heavy with egys, a light jar 
makes her lose her hold, and a heavy jar may 
make her strike against the wood of the 
cage in such a way as to be seriously injured 
It is a matter of accident, the light weicht 


bein little subject to aecident, and the 


greater the weight the greater the danger of 


accident. Yeta queen very heavy with eggs 
may go through in safety, the next one may be 
injured so as to be almost. if not entirely, 
worthless 


a 
Ventilating Bees When Hauled. 
R. F. Holtermann, in Gleanings in Bee-( 
ture, recommends as the best thing a sort of 


portico or cage of wire-cloth at the entrance 


of the hive. This was in use many 


years ag 


and serves a good purpose For those. how 


ever, who have deep bottom-boards, there 


a cheaper, easier, and perhaps better way If 


the bottom-board is two inches deep, there 
will be an entrance of the same depth. ard 
this can be closed very simply with a sinvle 
piece of wire-cloth. Thenthere will be under 


the hive a well-ventilated space in which the 


bees can congregate when it is too warm for 


them to stay on the combs, that space be’ ig 


if an S-frame hive is used, about 480 ev bic 
inches in volume. 
a 
The Ulinois State Convention is to 
meet in Springfield, Nov. 19 and 2. See 


fuller notice 


elsewhere in this issue 
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The Buifalo Convention. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Thirty-Second Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Buffalo, New York, 

Sept. 10, 11 and 12, 1901. 
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Continued from page 711i. 


QUEEN-REARING—IN-BREEDING. 


‘“‘In rearing queens is in-breeding 
objectionable?”’ 

Mrs. H. G. Acklin, of Minnesota 
There are so many present who are 
much more extensive queen-breeders 
than myself, that I would rather hear 
an expression from them. I think it is 
objectionable. We get queens from 
several different breeders and bring 
into our apiary every year. 

Dr. Mason—Then your practice is 
not to in-breed? 

Mrs. Acklin—Yes. 


Dr. Mason—What makes you think 
it is objectionable? 

Mrs. Acklin—TI really don’t know. In 
getting new queens you change your 
stock, of course, and get good qual- 
ities; in getting queens from different 
breeders and bringing in the best 
drones from your best colonies, you get 
your best stock. Of course, if you have 
any bad qualities in your queens at 
home you change them toa certain ex- 
tent. We watch our queens. very 
closely. 

Dr. Mason—Why not dispose of the 
queens that you have that have bad 
qualities, and keep those that have the 
good, and breed from those right 
along? 

Mrs. Acklin—I don’t know as I am 
able to answer that. 


Mr. Benton—It doesn’t seem to me 
that there is the least objection to con- 
tinued close in-and-in breeding. of it- 
self. That means, of itself. Note well. 
In other words, if you have the intelli- 
gence to select the queens, and select 
the queens to breed drones with refer- 
ence to the qualities which they pos- 
sess and which you wish to perpetuate 
and fix in the progeny, and to avoid 
weaknesses, select such queens as 
mothers of the drones as will avoid 
weaknesses that are inherent in that 
strain that you are breeding from. 
From in-and-in breeding we can fix a 
type, or character, which we could not 
by constantly bringing in different 
strains or crosses. In all our hybrid 
animals the types have been estab- 
lished. We have a beef animal; we 
have a milk animal; we have a sheep 
that gives us long wool, and fowls that 
produce eggs, others produce meat, and 
so on, and in every instance all of those 
particular-purpose animals have been 
produced by careful, intelligent in-and- 
in breeding. From the very earliest 
start, therefore, I claim that in-and-in 
breeding is not harmful, but it is the 
lack of ability or experience to apply 
it that results badly. When we havea 
strain with a weakness and we do not 
bring in any other stock at all, we do 
not breed intelligently enough to fix 





the stronger points in the breed, and 
eventually that strain will run out. 

Mr. West—In regard to this in-and- 
in breeding, the question I was going 
to ask is, How much does that mean? 
Can we confine in-and-in breeding to 
bees with a queen of the same individ- 
ual hive and let that constitute an 
apiary, and use the drones from that 
individual hive from year to year and 
remove all other colonies from the 
place? Would it be beneficial to in- 
and-in breed in that way? 

Mr. Benton—I don’t suppose such a 
case occurs at all, and in actual prac- 
tice there is very little in-and-in breed- 
ing. It would require great care and 
attention, and the controlling of the 
drone-production and isolation of the 
apiary so that in actual practice there 
is more cross-breeding than in-and-in 
breeding. I really think it has been 
held up as a bugbear, and people that 
supposed they were breeding in-and-in 
were really not doing so, because there 
was such constant out-crossing, and I 
don’t think that we would be able, with 
the greatest care, to confine to as close 
in-breeding as Mr. West refers to. 
When we speak of it generally, I think 
it refers to close breeding more than 
in-and-in breeding, confining drone- 
production and using perhaps the same 
queen mother constantly. 

Dr. Mason—Perhaps 30 years ago I 
had a brother who kept bees, and I 
started in from two colonies that he 
gave me. He lived at least fifteen 
miles from anybody that kept bees. 
He got a good queen and he never 
bought any more, but he was con- 
stantly getting rid of the queens that 
showed poor qualities, and he had the 
best honey-gatherers Iever knew. He 
kept the bees pure. They were gentle 
and as nice as one wishes to see. That 
is what makes me believe in in-and-in 
breeding. ‘They were Italian bees. I 
have a neighbor who raises poultry. 
He commenced nine years ago with a 
trio of Buff Cochins. He never has 
gotten another fowl of any description 
to put with his own. He has bred from 
his own and is a prominent exhibitor 
at poultry shows, and frequently acts 
as judge at large poultry exhibitions, 
and he always gets first premium on 
his Cochins that are in-and-in bred. 
These two things make me in favor of 
in-and-in breeding. I got a queen from 
a Michigan man last year, and I have 
tried to breed from that queen both 
queens and drones, and I think I have 
succeeded pretty well, and if I have 
done what I think I have done I don’t 
want anything better. I am in favor 
of in-and-in breeding, but intelligently, 
as Mr. Benton talks about. It cannot 
be done at haphazard, taking anything 
and everything that comes along in 
your own apiary. 





Mr. Abbott—I feel as if I wantea, 
vote on this. I am surprised to know 
that a man who has given as mych «+ 
tention to science as Mr ; 
is soin accord with the view tha | 
have held for years, and whi h 
been combatted by poultry people, ang 
by everybody, in fact, wherever I hayp 
expressed it. This idea, which origin. 
ated with Darwin, and has been re. 
peated without limit since that time 
has gotten such a hold in the wor 
that it is pretty hard to get it ont of 
the minds of the people. In fact, some 
peopie think they ought to be agains, 
in-and-in breeding because it is { 
bidden in the Bible. They sometimes 
give that asa reason. But, 
animals are concerned, the best illys. 
tration of the result of in-and-in breeg. 
ing is found in the State of New York 
There is a man who originated what js 
known as the American Holderness 
cattle, and those cattle originated from 
a single cow that came from the Hol. 
derness cattle of England, some 4 
years ago, and dropped a male calf, 
and all the cattle of that herd have that 
blood in them, said to be the finest herd 
of cattle on this continent. That man 
has used intelligent in-and-in breeding, 
He has taken out all of the bad quali- 
ties, eliminated them as fast as he 
came in contact with them, and bred 
in the good qualities, and that is what 
I believe in. The poultry people, of 
course, who have males to sell, would 
like to have you believe that it isa 
good thing to send across the conti- 
nent and buy a male at a high price in 
order to keep your poultry healthy. 
have been doing myself just what Dr 
Mason says his neighbor has been dc 
ing, breeding Golden Wyandottes, and 
I haven’t had any new blood for years 
and I am quite sure that if I live for 5 
years more (and I hope I will! 100), lam 
quite sure that there will be no new 
blood go into that stock,but [ killever) 
roopy hen, I exterminate every diseased 
rooster, and wipe out with the hatchet 
all tendency to disease; I don’t ti 
with it; I don’t fool with it; I s 
bury it beneath the ground out 0! 
sight. I believe that if bee-keepers 
can control bee-fertilization some time 
in the future, that they can ¢ 
best results from in-and-in breeding 
I hope that we will get rid of this who 
idea of Darwin, that cross-fertil 
is necessary to perpetuat 
There is nothing in it. 

Mr. Benton—That perso: 
tained that trio of Buff Co 
have gotten good stock, an¢ \ 
ably has selected intelligent NOM 
suppose he had found, after breed! 
that there had been some ¢ 
the stock, like leg weak! 
stance, it is very doubtful 
have gotten rid of it by si: killing 
off the old stock. It is pr e tidt 
he would have had to cros 
other lot of Cochins, fowls thg 
strong legs we will say, | stat 
in other words, put good | 
is already good stock. I t 
plying that to the bees 
want, in some instances, t 
into our apiary of anot! 
show how near qualities 
by in-and-in breeding, I \ 
an experience of mine 
Rose Comb Black Minor 
I had a male of that bre: 
of the Rose Comb Whit« 
occurred to me that n 
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1 Rose Comb White Minorcas, so 
with that jet-black male Mi- 


nA rea, and the single-comb White Mi- 
norea hens. Now, after two or three 
-enerations, 1 get fowls that are pretty 
nearly white all over, by selection. I 


the lightest always, and by 
elimination in that way, ina few gen- 
erations I secured a fowl that was en- 
tirely white, and reproduced itself and 
»w rose comb, the true Minorca 
type. without any crossing with Leg- 
horns or any other type at all, and pro- 
duced with a male that was jet black, 
and whose progeny were always jet 
black Occasionally, one of them 
would throw back, but that was only 
he exception, and that was done by 
in-and-in breeding. After this first 
cross between the jet-black male and 
he white female I didn’t get any other 
blood into them. 

J. H. M. Cook, of New York—What 
relation is the drone of a hive to the 
rgin queen produced in that hive? 
What true relation do they hold to 
each other? 

Mr. Benton—You 
brother, perhaps. 

Dr. Miller—I do believe that there 
has been a great deal of misapprehen- 
sion on this subject, and yet amongst 
intelligent breeders I don’t think that 
Mr. Abbott has been so much alone as 
perhaps he has felt. He has had good 
company. I believe that all intelligent 
breeders will tell you that if you put 
down the dictum that in-breeding must 
not be allowed, that it puts an end to 
nearly all improvement in breeding. 
It should be understood that in-breed- 
ing is the thing through which you 
will perpetuate the good qualities, and 
itis also the thing through which you 
will perpetuate the bad qualities. Itis 
a good thing that a part, at least, of 
that oid view should remain and to 
understand that fresh blood introduced 
will be a good thing, and that the 
cross-breeding after all is tor the aver- 
age layman the safe thing rather than 
to continue to breed exactly the same 
stock straight along. I believe the old 
view, just as bad as it may be, is the 
safer view. If you get into a man’s 
head the idea that he doesn’t need to 
pay the least attention to in-breeding, 
and that no harm can come from that, 
you are going to damage that man be- 
yond computation. 

Mrs. Acklin—We get our queens 
irom different queen-breeders occasion- 
ally to try them, and we test them two 
years anyway before we take them in, 
but we always get the same strain of 
bee: we don’t make across at all, and 
+ suppose that there always is more or 
‘ess in-breeding, because a great many 
times we breed from the same bees. 
ir. McKvoy—I would like to have 

benton’s opinion on the subject of 

ing good Italians with Carnio- 
Would it be profitable? 
urned to 1:30 p. m. 











might say half- 





NESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


onvention was called to order 
at 1:50 o’clock by Pres. Root, but, 
to a meeting of the Board of 
tors at the same hour, he called 
rk to the chair. The question 
by Mr. McEvoy previous to ad- 
ent was then taken up. 
Benton—I have never crossed 
lans with Italians, so that my 
min that matter would have to 





be theoretical, and from what others 
have told me. AsI was rearing Car- 
niolans exclusively in one of my api- 
aries and have had Italians in another, 
and not desiring to cross the two races, 
I haven't attempted any experiments 
in that line. I have heard, however, 
very favorable reports of such crosses, 
and I see no reason why they should 
not be successful. The general type 
of the two races is alike as regards the 
form of the bee and their general 
economy in every way. They are not 
so radically different as the bees of 
Europe and the bees of the Orient. 
The Eastern races of bees are an en- 
tirely different type, and to cross an 
Eastern bee with the races native to 
Europe, would be like crossing, we will 
say, a race-horse and a cart-horse; 
some such comparison might be made, 
but when you come to crossing Ital- 
ians and the Carniolan bees there is 
not that radical departure from the 
general type, and I see no reason why 
the two races would not amalgamate 
well, and having made the first direct 
cross I would then keep myself close to 
the Carniolan type, and wouldn't make 
any other direct cross, but breed from 
the best constantly. Incase 1 brought 
in any fresh blood after that first cross 
I should myself desire to keep close to 
the Carniolan, simply because of the 
qualities that they possess, but I be- 
lieve that the Italian would introduce 
a disposition in the bees perhaps to 
breed a little bit less during the honey- 
dearth than the Carniolans, and in 
some localities that might be benefi- 
cial, provided, of course, you could get 
those bees to breed during a dearth for 
a future harvest without having to 
feed them too long. The Italians, 
when the honey harvest lets up, are 
disposed to breed less than the Carni- 
olans. ‘The Carniolans are continually 
breeding during thistime. That isa 
good quality, provided those bees that 
are produced then can be brought into 
a succeeding harvest. If there is no 
succeeding harvest to put them into 
immediately, it would hardly pay to 
feed them up to the time of the next 
harvest. In such conditions I think 
such crossing would be beneficial. 


Dr. Mason—I had two of Mr. Ben- 
ton’s queens that I crossed with Ital- 
ians, and I think they made the cross- 
est bees in the country, outside of Mr. 
Coggshall’s apiaries. 


Mr. Benton--It seems to me that 
would be rather an exceptional condi- 
tion, and, asI suggested, by keeping 
close to the first cross the gentleness 
would preserve in the main. 


HIVE-COVERS FOR SUMMER AND WINTER. 


‘* Have we a satisfactory hive-cover? 
Is there one made with a dead-air space 
so as to be warm for winter and cool 
for summer, and that will not warp or 
twist?”’ 


Mr. Heise— When that question was 
raised [ was wondering why any one 
wanted a warm hive-cover in winter; 
all that I want a hive-cover for is to 


keep dry the packing that I expect to 
keep the bees warm with. All that I 


use is a half-inch board for the roof. 
painted white on the top, which makes 
it cooler in the summer. I provide my 


bees with sufiicient packing under the 





‘t care much what the 


cover, and I d 
i so long as it keeps the 


cover is lik 


} packing dr 





G. F. Davidson—We use in Texas a 
flat cover without an air-space, but I 
never found one yet that wouldn’t 
warp. We need an air-space in the 
summer to keep the combs from melt- 
ing down, but we never have found 
one yet that would not warp—in Texas. 
We have used the flat board, and the 
covers that were made of three differ- 
ent boards, ‘‘ auxiliary covers’’ they 
are called, and they all warp in Texas. 
We have there about six or seven 
months of sunshine, without any rain 
on them. 

Mr. Betsinger—I have a cover that 
doesn’t warp or twist. It is a simple 
frame box with a tin cover telescoped 
on top of the hive, and is cleated so 
that the cover doesn’t come down to 
the board within half an inch. Now, 
the telescope cover is half an inch 
larger every way than the hive. That 
cover, won’t warp or twist I don’t care 
where you put it. And it is cool in the 
summer; I never had combs melt under 
it. Forexperiment I had made another 
case just like the cover with the 
cover fitted that left a dead-air space 
all around the inner hive, then combs 
melted. A telescope cover lets the air 
all around the interior of the hive, and 
although the sun shines directly on it, 
the combs will never melt under it. 
The covers will cost about 50 cents 
apiece if you make them right. <A 14x 
20 sheet of tin makes the cover. 

As Mr. York was called out to confer 
with the Board of Directors at this 
time, Mr. Heise was requested to take 
the chair. 

Mr. Wilcox—I have a gable-roof 
cover that sheds the water and is a 
very good one. I have also such a 
cover as Mr. Betsinger has described, 
which also sheds water. Either will 
do well, but to guard against the melt- 
ing of comb in very hot weather you 
need the double thickness with the air- 
space between, in some localities, but 
I would rather have a cover, if possi- 
ble, that would make a hive warmer 
than to make it cooler. In Wisconsin 
we are troubled more with cold 
weather than warm weather, but the 
difficulty has been with flat covers 
the water would seem to work in it, 
ooze in around the hive, unless you 
have a gable cover, and I want some- 
thing better if there is any. 

Mr. Heise—I would like to have the 
next person who takes up the subject 
of hive-covers to tell us what is a dead- 
air space. 

Mr. Wilcox.—If you have a gable 
cover itis easy enough to lay a flat 
cover inside of that, and there will be 
adead-air space. A dead-air space is 
simply the thickness between two 
pieces of boards where the air cannot 
circulate. 

Mr. Betsinger—That point is very 
important. We don’t want dead air; 
we want live air. 

Mr. Wilcox—I want to criticise that. 
He says wedon’t wantit. It depends 
upon what result he desires to attain. 
The dead-air space to keep the cold out: 
the opposite to let the cold in, in hot 
weather. 

Mr. Betsinger—A dead-air space is 
colder than no space atall. When the 
sun shines more heat will penetrate 
through one wall than two walls. The 
interior of the hive is dryer where the 
sun can shine on one single wall. 


Mr. Wilcox—Suppose it is so cloudy 


for three months that the sun doesn’t 
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shine, and all the heat comes from the 
bees. 

HIVING A SWARM WITH A NUCLEUS. 

‘* When a swarm issues with a clip- 
ped queen, if the hive with the clipped 
queen be removed and replaced by a 
hive containing a nucleus, will the re- 
turning swarm kill the queen in the 
rucleus?”’ 

W. L. Coggshall—If you get foreign 
bees with a strange queen, they will 
kill it invariably. 

Dr. Mason—That is, if it is a swarm 
that has gone out, and they come back 
to a nucleus that has a queen, will they 
kill that queen? 

W. LL. Coggshall—Strange bees are 
quite apt to kill another queen. 

Mr. Betsinger—My opinion is that 
they wouldn’t kill the queen, for the 
very reason that the nucleus wouldn’t 
let them. 

Mr. Wilcox—My experience is that 
they will not, nine times out of ten. 

Mr. West—If I had swarming that 
way, with a nucleus, after removing 
the old colony, when the swarm re- 
turns I would shake the nucleus bees 
off on the ground and let them return 
with the swarm. When the swarm is 
returning the old queen has been 
caged, and removed. Shake the 
nucleus—bees, queen and all—and let 
them all run in together, and all is 
well. 

Mr. McEvoy—I don’t think you can 
do any better if you talk a whole after- 
noon to discuss the question. 

Mr. Tyrrell-—-I would like to ask if a 
little smoke applied to that nucleus 
wouldn’t produce the same effect as 
shaking the bees? 

Mr. Wilcox—Before the others re- 
turned I have often poured them down 
from the hiving-box, smoked the 
nucleus and united them with weak 
swarms. 

Mr. Heise—When that swarm re- 
turns, having lost their queen, there is 
very little fight in them. They will 
accept almost anything—glad to geta 
home. 

Dr. Mason—If Mr. Betsinger is cor- 
rect in that matter, and the nucleus will 
protect the queen, and vou smoke that 
nucleus, that takes tue protect out of 
them, doesn’t it? 

KNOWING WHETHER A VIRGIN QUEEN IS 
PRESENT. 

‘* How can I tell whether there is a 
virgin queen in a hive if I cannot find 
her?”’ 

F. J. Miller—There is no way that 
I know except to wait a few days and 
look for larvz or eggs. 

W. L. Coggshall—You will see the 
bottom of the cells polished out where 
the brood-nest is. 

Mr. Cook—Place a frame of brood in 
it and wait three days. 

Mr. Davidson—They make a queen- 
less noise. 

Mr. Benton—Watch the entrance 
just at sundown after they have lost 
their virgin queen and they will be 
running excitedly about seeking for 
the queen. I want to ask Mr. Cogg- 
shallif the bees begin to polish out 
these worker-cells before the time ap- 
proaches for the queen to begin laying 
eggs. They will begin to remove the 
honey and polish out the cells, but they 
will not doit until near the time she is 
about tolay. The point would be, I 
suppose, not to lose any time waiting 
for that time. 





W. L. Coggshall—That would give 
you warning that she is there. 


SELECTING LARV2 FOR QUEEN-REARING 


‘* When a colony is made queenless 
will the bees, in their haste to reara 
successor, select larvz too old to se- 
cure the best results?”’ 

Mr. Davidson—I think it is very sel- 
dom that the bees select that kind of 
larve. I have noticed it only a few 
times in my experience with bees, that 
they have selected larve too old. I 
have seen some hatched out about the 
ninth day and it didn’t look as well as 
it would if reared from younger larve. 
I think that it is very seldom that the 
bees make that mistake. 

Mr. Benton—lI agree with Mr. David- 
son. The conditions under which they 
do select rather too old larve seem to 
be when the colony is weakened by 
any means; for instance, it is a small 
colony, or what might be called only a 
nucleus, but a colony in good condition 
and gathering honey rapidly. will 
rarely make a mistake and get the 
larve too old. 

Mr. West—In regard to removing a 
queen from a colony of bees, I have an 
apiary of about 80 colonies that about 
June 1 and about the time the swarm- 
ing begins, I remove the queens from 
these colonies of bees and on about the 
10th day I again remove all the queen- 
cells that are started in that apiary. I 
save the choicest cells for rearing 
queens, and from those cells I rear 
young queens which are_ replaced 
again in those colonies about four days 
later. Wedothat tocontrol swarming. 
We have other objects in view, and 
through several years of selecting our 
best cells in that way, we rear about 
as many queens again as we need, and 
we make a selection again by using the 
best queens according to our judgment. 
I have never had better results in any 
apiary than I have had by getting my 
queens in this way. 


HOW LONG TO REAR A QUEEN? 


‘How long from the laying of the 
egg to the emerging of the queen?’’ 

Mr. West—16 days, generally. 

Mr. Betsinger—lIt varies from 15 to 
17. The largest colonies getting the 
most honey will produce queens that 
will mature quicker than smaller colo- 
nies with less honey. 

Mr. West—If colonies are in a nor- 
mal condition and everything favor- 
able it will not vary from 16 days. 


Mr. Benton—It is a question of con- 
tinuity of heat in the hive, and I agree 
with Mr. Betsinger inthe main. The 
time varies one way or the other for 
a number of hours. It may be less 
than 16 days or a little more than 16 
days, but in a well-developed colony 
where the heat is continuous, I think 
the average time is about 16 days. We 
find the worker-bees sometimes come 
out in 19 days and very commonly in 
continuous heat in the latitude of 
Washington they emerge on the 20th 
day from the time the egg is laid, show- 
ing it is due to steady heat which de- 
velops more rapidly. 


YIELD OF HONEY PER COLONY. 


‘* Which will give the greatest yield, 
a colony and its swarm, or the same 
colony if it does not swarm?’’ 

Mr. Hershiser—It depends entirely 
upon how early in the season you get 
the swarm. 





\ 14, iw] 
RAEN Aas 
———— 
Mr. Greiner—It depends also “een 
how it develops. If you have a |ate 


flow I should say the swarm an 


} he 
mother colony will produce the oan 
honey, every time. o 

Mr. Betsingsr—It depends largely 
upon who has hold of the helm ; 
Mr. McEvoy—It depends a good deal 


on how you manage the business, 

Mr. Betsinger—I will say to those 
bee-keepers who can get the mos 
honey out of a colony of bees that does 
not swarm, they have something to 
learn. 

A Member—In my 
would say no swarming. 
together. 

Mr. Niver—I have always contended 
that I like Carniolan bees because they 
would swarm. The more they swarm 
the better. An Italian colony wil! 
stop breeding at the time of a honey- 
flow, and at the end of a late honey- 
flow, which comes about July 20 with 
us, if they stop breeding for a month, 
and we haven’t got a good, big colony 
to commence the buckwheat with, we 
don’t get much honey. 

W. L. Coggshall—We get more from 
the increase and the colonies divided. 

Mr. Greiner—Would that apply to 
your colony through two or three 
swarms? 

Mr. Niver—Perhaps that is stating 
it a little strong. When you get sec- 
ond and third swarms you are weaken- 
ing your colonies all around. I always 
like the Carniolan bees because they 
swarm. 

Mr. McEvoy—Couldn’t we divide this 
question up a little? When the honey- 
flow ends early and they have no 
buckwheat, how can I manage the bus- 
iness to get the most honey from one 
colony? 

Mr. Betsinger—We have on record 
colonies producing from 600 to 500 
pounds—single colonies. Now, then, 
was there ever more honey produced 
from a first mother colony and its in- 
crease—extracted honey? 

Mr. McEvoy—Was there buckwheat 
in that locality? 


locality they 
Keep them 


Mr. Betsinger—A moderate supply 


of everything right through. 

Mr. Benton—I think, 
itself. 
buckwheat there. 
their colonies to the utmost 


spring and right through the 
ing season by feeding them 


them at times when I would: think 


of feeding at all; when the 
still gathering they rush the 
by great stimulation. The p 
get them to cast two or thre 
from each colony, to get t 
condition for the buckwheat 
and they get excellent results 
ter, I think, than they woul 
venting the swarming, in that 
The largest yield on record w 
there was considerable sw 
seven or eight colonies ta 
one—and all got in condition 
harvest, not a buckwheat har 
is, of Mr. B. F. Carroll, 
which was 1,000 pounds. — 
Mr. West—The question 
upon so many circumstancé 
have but a very few bees in t 
and they are strong and ws 
the early spring, let them s 


perhaps, it 
might be interesting in this connection 
to speak of the practice in Carniola 
Itisa great buckwheat coun- 
try. There are miles upon miles ol! 
1 The whole practice 
of the bee-keepers there is to stimulate 
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t more from the swarm and 
t colony; but where we have 

f 80 to 100 colonies, and all 
ve need to gather the surplus 
101 the field, I prefer not to have 
ald ise to amount to anything, 
; » old colony will gather the 


voluntary,?”’ 


Mr. Benton 


eC 1€ 
ndit makes us less work in a colony its combs there is not a great 
ian hives and extra fixtures, and secretion of wax, even though they are 
its s us considerable work. gathering honey rapidly. 
. other hand, we give a colony starters 
W Coggshall—From what Mr. | or hive it in an empty hive, it has its 
Betsinger said about feeding, you t 


might infer that I feed sugar to stimu- 
late. I never fed a pound of sugar in 
my life to stimulate. 





those combs. 


| 

| 

WAX-SECRETION. 

| 

*‘Is wax secretion voluntary or in- 


Mr. Benton—Largely voluntary. 
Mr. Betsinger—I’d like to know why. 
Simply this: If we give 


combs to build, and it will use quanti- 
ties of honey that otherwise would be 
stored, in the secretion of wax to build 
Therefore, I regard it 


as voluntary, since in the one instance 
they have used no wax to amount to 
anything, and in the other they have 
used a good deal when there was the 
need of it. 

Mr. Betsinger—You plant a little 
grain in the ground and it comes up 
and grows. Is that voluntary or in- 
voluntary? Youcan hold it back or 
you can force it. So it is with bees. 
They secrete wax and they cannot help 
itso long as they gather honey, but 
you can increase that by feeding. But 
they are compelled to secrete wax so 
long as they live and gather honey. 

Continued next week.) 


If, on the 
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Contributed Articles. 
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Unfinished Sections in the Fall—How to Obviate 
Them. 


A correspondent writes thus: ‘* Nearly every fallI have half or more of 
my sections in the unfinished or uncapped state; and especially has this 
been the case the present fall, when very nearly two-thirds of them were 
unsalable on account of their not being capped over. Could you not tell 
us something about how this can be prevented, through the columns of 
the American Bee Journal?” 

ELL, I will try my hand at the matter, butI cannot do 
quite as well at answering as I might did I know your 
location and your management. How to manage our 
bees so as to secure the greatest yield of comb honey is a ques- 
tion of great importance to all those who are engaged in pro- 
ducing such honey for market, and for this reason we find 
many more articles on this subject than we find on other 
things, which, perhaps, might help us more, for comb honey 
sof little value unless properly finished or capped over. 
Therefore, the thing the questioner asks about, ‘‘ how to man- 
age our bees so as to have few uncapped sections in the fall” 
isto very many a question of as much or more importance 
than the one regarding comh-honey production, which has 
been written on for nearly half a century. 
For years I was troubled by having from one-fourth to 
one-half of the combs in the sections not fully sealed, at the 
ose of the honey harvest, which were salable only at a re- 
duced price, if at all; but of late years I have but few of such, 
even in a poor season. After experimenting several years in 
the matter I became convinced that the cause of the trouble 
was in giving the bees too many sections; and especially con- 
ve to this was the plan of tiering up sections late in the 
season. How often have I, years ago, spoiled a promise of an 
ndant yield of comb honey by tiering up four or five days 
efore the honey-harvest closed. To tier up sections profit- 
bly requires considerable tact, and especially do we want a 
thorough knowledge of the honey-resources of the field we 
py. 
\nother thing, I have often thought there has been too 
njudicious talk in our bee-papers during the past in re- 


gard to allowing the bees, under any circumstances, not to 
r on the outside of the hive, the idea being generally 
yed that when bees thus cluster out, they need more 


Now, that depends upon when this clustering-out oc- 
vhether more room is needed or not, and hence I 
licions talk.” If the clustering-out occurs at the com 

ent, or in the very heart of the honey-harvest, then 
om should be given, while, if at the latter part of the 
t, or in a time of honey dearth, no more room is needed, 

room at such times results in the one case in many 
shed sections, and in the other an waste oO] 
din enlarging the hive. To illustrate: 


said 


absolute 


ring some seasons we have but a few days of nectar se- 
. and that often after the flowers which produce the 
yield in our locality are past their prime. \t suel 


we often do not have half the surplus room on the hives 
we would use in good seasons, and for this reason the 
gin to be crowded out before they have 
tions atall. Hoping that the weather may be good during 


commenced 


t of the time that the flowers are in bloom, we give 
the room that they had before, only to have it soon 
id weather again, thus giving us only part-filled sec- 











; 


APIARY,’ 


“RED STAR OF A. E. WILLCUTT.—See page 722. 
tions in the fall, while, had we left 
would have been finished, and we 
happy. 

My plan of operation to secure all capped sections or as 
nearly so as may be, when the season closes, is as follows: 
When the bees show by building bits of comb here and there 
about the hive, and by lengthening the cells along the top-bars 
of the frames, that they are securing honey from the fields, I 
put on sections to the amount of the smallest capacity of one 
of my surplus arrangements—or say 20 to 25 pounds—and 
leave them thus until the bees are fairly well at work in them, 
when I add more room to the amount of one-half that put on 
at first, if possible; and, if not, then the smallest possible 
amount consistent with the surplus arrangement I gen 
erally putting this last under the one the bees are already 
nicely at work in, if this room is needed during the first half 
of the probable surplus yield When more room seems likely 
to be needed. by finding that the room now on is fully occu- 
pied, it is given by placing wide frames of sections containing 
full sheets of extra-thin comb foundation at the sides of those 
sections the bees are already at work in: or, 
rangement will not admit of doing this. 


all 
been 


them as they were, 
and the bees have 


lise, 


if our surplus ar 
by placing these same 
sections over those already occupied. 

> ; the bees 
crowded, 
always complete 


By working according to this last-named plan 
always have plenty of room so that they are never 
yet it is given in such a way that they will 


all of the sections underneath or between. which were fully 
occupied when this latter room is given. 

By the time more room is needed, the seetions first given 
are ready to come off. when. as they are taken off, more room 
is given at the sides on top. as thi Cus may be ind thus the 
bees are ke pt finishing sections the nearest ovel the brood 
chamber and commence ng in those furthest away. In this 
way the season will close with a minimum n imber of untin 
ished sections. instead of maximum number, as is generally 
the case where the old way of tiering up is used. 

l am well aware that we sed to argue Linuat ny putting 
the empty sections between those already occupied nad thie 
brood-nest. the bees were incited to greater ctin t rnd. . 
result of this activity. a greater result in comb honev would 
be secured. but it r trying both plans sid DV side torseveral 
vears. I can see no difference in the vield of honey nm ther 
oughly good vears, While in from fair to poor vears the an 
above outlined vives much the greater vield o marketabl 
honey, Onondago Ce N.Y 
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No. 2.—APICULTURE AS A BUSINESS. tude, but in relation to each other and genera 
at : apiculture, the principles and facts apply. }} 
Some Colorado Conditions— Average Yield- and some seasons there are variations that ma 
Prices and Outcome. sults. In some places there is quite an acreag 
run for seed-crop, and this, of course, must 
BY R. C. AIRIN. mature its bloom and seed, and happy indeed 
WANT the ear of all apiarists who are in apiculture to make who gets such pasture for his bees, for from t] y Q 
ita business. I know there are a great many who have a few the bloom to the maturity of seed is several w 
colonies to obtain honey for their own tables. others for and bloom being on the plant at the same time 
recreation, and yet others who keep bees as a side-issue to red clover. but not so much as sweet clover. 
some other business, Those who are playing with the bees You see, under these conditions we watch 
need not read this discussion, but those whose motive is for the beginning of alfalfa nectar June 15, and hi 
either home consumption or for market,surely should consider fora scarcity of grasshoppers and for favorab| . 
the cost. I shall write mainly for Western conditions. and. ing weather, and hope the farmers will not pus u 
for several reasons, principal among which are, ist, I am | rapidly. 
more familiar with conditions here: 2d, more people in the Right with the first alfalfa flow comes swa y 
West make a special business of honey-production; and, 5d, colony that swarms during the first two weeks « 
the Western apiarist has more difticult problems to solve. almost sure to do so before the first super is fi 
As indicated in No. 1, not even in Colorado. where alfalfa. it is even started. Now see the drooping hopes 
sweet clover, and cleome abound. do we have a sure ¢ rop. rist—super work only just getting started, bees sw 
Every Eastern apiarist thinking of coming here to get the worst of all, the bloom and source of nectar ra 
advantage of a field where he can have a honey crop every before the mowing machines. 
year, would better stop and learn if his ideas are right. My It will be about July 15—one month from 1 
field, and the county in general, as well as other counties and of alfalfa bloom—before sweet clover comes o i 


localities in the State, have both alfalfa and sweet clover in 
sufficient quantities, so that either will give some surplus 
honey should it vield freely, 

The trouble with alfalfa is this: Being in growth similar 
to sweet clover, a strong, rank plant, though not so large as 
the latter, if allowed to mature to the extent of getting into 
full bloom or any ripe seed upon it, the stems become hard 
and woody, so much so that stock will not eat these coarse 
stems unless forced to do so by very secant feeding: hence, the 


rule is to cut for hay just as the bloom begins to appear. In 
this latitude and altitude, spring is a little later than south- 
ern Iowa, central Il!inois, Ohio and Indiana. probably about 


two weeks, The southern parts of this State will be from 
2 to 5 weeks earlier than here. altitudes the 
same latitude will be earlier. 
Alfalfa delights and grows rapidly in a moist but not wet 
A big rain or an irrigation that fills the soil with mois- 
ture puts it in prime condition for rapid growth in hot, sunny 
days. Our altitude—5.000 feet here—causes cool nights. 
many nights in April coming close to frost. even in May being 
quite cool. The fact is, that. as a rule, all the vear through 
we have cool nights, and, often, some frost appears in places 
almost every month. However. while the nights are cool the 
days are warm, the rapid and extreme changes in tempera- 
ture between midday and midnight being much greater than 
in lower altitudes. In May and June the days become quite 
hot, and then the alfalfa ** gets a move on it” and grows rap- 
idly. In my loeality it comes into bloom sufficiently to begin 
vielding nectar averaging the date of June 15, : 
the LOth to the ZOth. 


and lower in 


soil, 


ranging from 


About the time the first blossoms édegin to appear on the 
alfalfa, then begins having On account of the large acreage 
having continues for three to four weeks and by the time the 
last fields are cut they have attained bout fall bloom. 
hence we have had from one to two wee, fair honey-flow 
from this source—the only bloom and source at this 
I say fatr fow—alfalfa seems to vielder, I have 
never known it to give the rapid vields obtained from white 
clover and basswood. especially the latter, This slowness 
the flow and the limited time of duration, often tind 
with the brood-combs filled and possibly just a start in the 
supers, and also the “ 
about over, 


season. 
be a spare 
of 


ts us 


swarming-fever on, when the first flow 
So far as the great and vast acreage of alfalfa is 
concerned, vou see it has gone into hay 
of it ever maturing to sufticient ; 
As soon as the first hav 
mower begins where it started first. 


is 


» & Very 
to vield 
has 


small percent 
any nectar. 
finished, the 
for in June and July the 
growth is so rapid with favorable seasons I have known the 
second having to be done in 80 davs after the first. though 
usually a longer time intervenes. Unless delaved. the far- 
mer never lets his Aay alfalfa bloom. - 
But there are the 
there seatte ring strips and 


bloom 


cutting of been 


fence-rows, diteh-banks and here and 
plants that continue in bloom. 
Also, there are fields of alfalfa sod broken and put to wheat 
The heavy. are very hard to cut with a 
plow, and these escape the plow by slipping 
by it, in spite of three and four horse-power, to make quite a 


growth of alfalfa in the wheat- 


tough alfalfa roots 
usually enough of 


fields. This wheat-field bloom 


is necessarily scattering, a field here and there, and thin in 
the field. so our flow from this is seldom at all free. 

The last of July and the main part of August is wheat 
harvest here, more being harvested in August than in July: 


but, bear in mind that these dates vary with latitude and alti 





failed of any paying surplus from the first flow 
common), we watch anxiously for a strengthenin 
uance of the flow from the sparse, scatter 
the corners and wheat-fields, and for the ope 
clover. If the seattering alfalfa has kept up a slow 
requires the most strong and vigorous colonies 
management to obtain at all fair results in finis 
honey, we are fortunate, and then if sweet clover 
with a fair yield added to the other, we may get s . 
at the rate of about 14g to 2 pounds daily 
two to three weeks"on very strong colonies, and « 
to six weeks on the more medium colonies. Contras 
you will, with getting a hundred pounds surplus 
four weeks’ flow, and any experienced apiarist 
will not give finish, and 
profitable Vields, without the best of management! 
vears [have had just such experiences almost 
slow and intermittent flows. in duration from abo 
to August 15, and in quantity from a 1¢'-poun 
almost a hundred-pound yield. I recall from 
vields as 1', 20, 40, 75 and 8U pounds 
vield for 10 years of about 40 pounds. 


SaVas 


conditions good Satis! 


29, 


Here I must state that such yields have not 
where swarming and much increase have been \ M 
vields for my locality, as herein given, have beet 
cess of the average bee-keeper in this vicinity, o1 
county and adjoining ones. 1 do not allow -s L 
nor much of colonies by any mi 
average yield for the past ten years in this co 
hands of any but those having more than averag 
of the business and necessary facilities, I think 
ceeded 2\) pounds surplus. Now let wher 
the investor. 

I have in mind a lady who has recently pure! 
of bees at 5» a colony. Ten percent interest on 
stock is 50 cents a colony. We will put taxes al 
both at 50 cents. In this county, sections, and 
for the same, cost a centa pound and upwards 
duct. Let us see if Lam correct. Sections in larg 
OVO to 50.00 O—may be laid down here at about 
each: foundation ordinarily at close to 50 cents 
25 pound lots, and one pound supplies full she 
sections. It costs something to put foundation 
on an average, with anot 
up about 1,000 sections a day, and at from one « 
dollars a day, let us call it 4% of a cent. There 
slight breakage in the sections. but the greatest s 
the unfinished sections at the close of the season 
deed, a careful management and bottom prices t 
duce section-honey so that the cost of the sectior 
dation is kept within a cent a pound. I buy seet 
tion and cases cheaper than does the average ap 
never estimate for these items less than 2 cents 
the cost per pound on cased comb honey aside f1 
of scraping. and with many apiarists it 
pound, easily. 


increase 


us see 


tions, say, one person 


costs <2 


Let us take the average price of comb hone) 
past ten years. One year [ got $1.45 a case. 
still other times such prices as $2, $2.25, 5 
* This makes an average of $2.14 a 
ten vears the average has not been far from $2.2 
honey, and 25 to 80 cents less for No. 2. Now 
has purchased bees at $5 per colony is not an 


2 20) 
$2.10. 


Cast 
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vractical apiarist. We will suppose she is able to ob- 
re than my estimated yield for the county. which I 
at 20 pounds for non-experts, say she obtains a case 
colony, and gets it all No. 1, she has. after deducting 
and taxes on capital invested, $1.70 a colony. lf 
- 100 colonies she has $L70 as returns, and she to do 


work. 
But, hold on, itis necessary to have a honey-house to 
on this business, and this, too, costssomething. It also 


ssomething to get the honey delivered to market. A 
r and other tools are needed; these all add to the cost 
ital invested, upon which we must have returns, and 
ock should bring again, at ordinary sale, the first cost. 
-fixins if sold at foreed sale. such as administrator's 
or if the owner desires to ** unload” and quit the busi 
ready-cash purchasers are not lying around waiting for 


things at first-cost prices, The average aplarist does 
to get half first cost of stock. I care not whether that 
sto be purchased or produced. To buy stock and then in 


se. the owner supplying new hives and labor to get the 
ise, this same increase always costs all we can get for it, 

ss possibly we put itinto 5 or 10 cent boxes. and even 
there is no profit in producing stock. Bees and bee-fix- 
tures as an investment, are of little value. Put your money 
real estate, and. if you get ten percent dividend, you 

rly safe; but a dollar in such perishable and uncertain 

. is bees is very poor investment indeed unless ¢hat capt- 
fal outlay can be made back quickly from the product or in- 
from the stock. Count your stock as nothing. your in- 
as everything, and the income to pay back the capital 
vested and all-running expenses, and pay the apiarist for 
stime employed. Any other basis of calculation in the 


usiness is not safe. Larimer Co.. Colo. 
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4 » F 
Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. ©. OC. MILLER, Marengo, I], 


(The aa may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpITor.}] 





nm 





Moving Bees. 
1. I wish to move several colonies a distance of 30 or 35 
miles, either by rail or horses. They are packed for winter 
on the summer stands, are in 8-frame, staple-spaced hives, 
with four inches of packing all around and chaff on top the 
depth of the supers. The cases are the same size as the 
stand. If I leave the hive-entrance open the full width, and 
asten wire-screen over the case, entrance, and to hive-stand, 
would top ventilation be necessary if moved now or in March? 
2. Would frames need fastening if moved on bob-sleighs? 
4. Would they have to be moved at night during cold 
weather? 
+, Would it be safe to move them now, or would they do 
er moved toward spring, say February or March? 
NEW YORK. 
ANSWERS—1. Something depends on the kind of bottom- 
ird and entrance. With a deep bottom-board and a large 
entrance, there would be no need of top ventilation. With an 
( nce less than three or four square inches there might be 
ger to a strong colony. 
Staple-spaced frames, or any fixed-distance frames, 
zht to need no fastening. 
». They could te moved in daylight 


+? 


While they might be safely moved now, there might be 
idvantage in moving them in early spring. ‘The combs 
d be lighter then and less likely to break. There would 
wer bees present, so less danger of smothering. Some 
it important that bees should have a chance to fly soon 


being moved, and they would probably be able to fly 
erin March than in December: 


Queens for Breeding Purposes. 


have a lot of queens all reared from the sam other; 


irse, the mother’s bees are nicely marked and are line 


erers. But one of the young queen's bees showt ery 





finely marked and are extra-fine gatherers. Now, if one of 
the queens had to be used as a breeder—the young queen just 
mentioned or the mother—which would be the better one to 
use? If the young queen is used as a breeder the drones will 
be principally of her sisters, and if the old queen is used as 
a breeder the drones will be of her daughter. 

2. Now, if you think I would better get a new queen to 
breed from please Jet me know where | can get one that is sec- 
ond to none in every respect. SouTH CAROLINA. 


ANSWerRSs—1. Your question is not an easy one. Therule 
that has been generally given is to breed from the best. Mr. 
Fk. B. Simpson, who seems to be unusually well informed in 
matters of breeding, says that instead of breeding from a 
queen whose workers are phenomenally good, it is better to 
breed from one which is only a little above the average, pro- 
viding the breeder is from a mother whose queen progeny are 
nearly uniform in character, the general average being good. 
In your case I think I should risk breeding from both the old 
and the young queen. The drones prevailing in the apiary, as 
you intimate, will be the sons of the sisters of the young 
queen, and will be practically of the same blood as the young 
queen. Assuming that these are the drones that will be used, 
if you breed from the young queen, her daughters will meet 
drones that have half the same blood, practically, as them- 
selves. If you breed from the old queen, her daughters will 
meet drones practically of the same blood as themselves. The 
assumption, however, that the said drones will be the ones 
used, is, in most cases, not very reliable. The drones from 
surrounding apiaries within a radius of a mile or more must 
be taken into account. 

2. It depends much upon the character of your present 
stock as to whether or not it may be again togeta new queen. 
If your stock is not good, you could improve by fresh purchase, 
But I could not direct you where to purchase, and for two 
reasons: It would hardly be fair to the otheradvertisers of any 
bee-paper to have one special breeder pointed out as the one 
from whom purchases should be made. In the second place, 
even if the publishers should allow it, [ could not tell you 
where to get the very best, for the simple reason that I don't 
know. There are, no doubt, many who are trying to rear 
good queens, and it is possible that a large portion of them 
may be nearly on equal footing. 


Arranging the Hives in an Apiary. 





Iam going to move 1UU colonies of bees to the country 
this winter. How would you arrange them? [ will have 
plenty of shade and ground. I want to avoid the loss of virgin 
queens as much as possible. ALABAMA, 


ANSWER—With plenty of ground, you could place them 
regularly in rows a rod apart, each hive a rod from the near- 
est. That would make it all right for the virgin queens, but 
it would make it very inconvenient for the bee-keeper. In 
order to get at a satisfactory answer, suppose we talk the 
matter over a little. It is not somuch the distance between 
hives that allows a bee to find its own hive as it is other 
things. Set a,hundred colonies of bees in a row ona perfectly 
level plain, not a tree, bush, stump or anything of the kind in 
sight, and if the hives are a rod apart there will probably be 
more danger of bees getting into the wrong hive than there 
would bein a dense, natural grove with the hives only a foot 
apart. Let two hives be placed touching each other, and if 
no other hives are about there will be no danger of bees get- 
ting into the wrong hive. Have two nucleiin the same hive 
with entrances facing the same way and only six inches 
apart, and there is little danger that the bees of the right side 
will enter the left entrance. 

Understanding this we can take advantage of it in placing 
our hives. Where shade is plenty, as you say it is in your 
case, there are trees present to help mark locations, and there 
would be little danger of confusion if hives were placed singly 
six feet apart. Suppose we place them so. As already said, 
there is no danger of mistake if two hives are set close side by 
side. So by the side of each hive already placed let us set an- 
other hive. Now put back of each pair another pair, back’ to 
back. That is, the backs of the second pair are placed 
against the backs of the first pair. Now we have our hives 
placed in groups of four, and if there is any mistake as to en- 
tering wrong hives, it will not be that any bee enters a wrong 
hive in its own group, but that it will enter the hive corres 
ponding to its own hive in another group. This method of 


grouping I have used for years, and you will see that it allows 
you to have 10U colonies on a given piece of ground with just 


as much safety as though you had only 25 placedsingly on the 
Same ground. 
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Bees that Sting Intermittently—Swarming—tTrans- words. When to the difficulty of pronouncing correctly jx 
ferring. added the difficulty of choosing the right words sing 
tit et them in the right way, I give upin despair. I hay ; 
1. I have a few colonies of bees I bought one year ago I of ever learning to use the English in a faultless m r. Bo 
robbed them the last of June and got 17 pounds of comb I am by no means in despair as to improving. I'm n tas t 
honey per colony; and again the last of July | got 26 pounds | 48 I was a year ago, and not nearly as bad as I was 2: 
of comb honey per colony; but the last time I robbed them | @g0- Im willing—I’m anxious to Jearn. I consult thed 
they all fought aod stung ime awfully. Now I want to know | tionary oftener than ever before. There is no surer way fo; 


why they all fought me so the last time I 
first time I did not get stung at all? How 
avoid stings in the future? 

2. When is the best time to rob the bees? 

3. Why did I have so few swarms this year? 

4. When is the time to transfer? ALABAMA, 


robbed 
can I 


when the 
manage to 


ANSWERS—1. The great probability is that when you took 
the honey from them the first time in June that they were at 
that time gathering honey freely, and at such times they feel 
quite good-natured and liberal, caring little how much honey 
you take away. When you attempted to repeat the operation 
the last of July, it is likely they were getting little or nothing 
from the fields, with plenty of time and disposition to resent 
any purloining of their hard-earned stores. Even if they did 
considerable storing afterwards, there may have been a lull 
in the harvest the latter part of July. It is also possible that 
you were not quite so careful the second time about exposing 
honey so as to attract robbers. If you do anything with bees 
in a time of scarcity, avoid having hives open longer than is 
absolutely necessary, and take great pains not to have supers 
of honey exposed to the robbers. It may also be a little safer 
to work late in the day, so that darkness coming on may close 
the efforts of any bees with ambition to obtain a reputation as 
highway robbers. 

2. Better take away all surplus as soon as the flow ceases, 
or as soon as they gather no more than suffices for their daily 
needs. Something can be told about this when you find that 
the amount of honey in the supers is not on the increase, and 
at such times the very fact that the bees are unusually cross 
and inclined to rob may make you suspect that they are not 
gaining in stores. 

3. Very likely the character of the season had something 
to do with their not swarming, although other causes may 
have prevailed. Without knowing any more particulars, it 
would be pure guessing to say what. 

4. You may transfer in fruit-bloom, or three weeks after 
the first swarm. 








. Gonducted bu Prof. A. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif, 


USING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE CORRECTLY. 


You might not think it, but a single line of Prof. Cook’s, 
on page 698, has sent me off into a brown study of many 
minutes—minutes that I can hardly afford when l’m so 
crowded that there’s scarcely a minute to spare. One of the 
hardest jobs I’ve ever tackled is the one of trying to use the 
English language correctly. And in my brewn study I’ve 
gone over a good deal of the whole ground of getting the little 
or much that I know of spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, 
choosing the right words, putting them in proper order, etc. 

As to spelling, 1 was brought up under the old regime 
stood up in a row and ‘‘trapped te the head” as often as I 
could, or ‘* spelt on sides,” and was always one of the first 
chosen—and so I’m rather proud to say that I’m exceptionally 
familiar with our present system of spelling, and ashamed to 
say that I can do so little to prevent the rising generation from 
going through the same drudgery that I did in mastering a 
spelling that is a disgrace to a civilized nation. 

Punctuation—the whole thing is more or less a mystery to 
me, and about the most I attempt is to sprinkle in a few com- 
mas here and there so the printer will not take exactly the 
opposite of the intended meaning: and then I look up to him 
as a superior being who will put in semi-colons and things in 
the right places, so that other people can understand what 
I’m trying to say. 

It would make a book of no small size to tell all the tribu- 
lations I’ve been through in trying to learn to pronounce cor- 
rectly. The times that I’ve consulted the dictionary! And 
the worst of it is, that I’m not sure of speaking ten consecu- 


tive sentences to day without mispronouncing some word or 
‘ 





a friend to command my gratitude than tocall my att 
to some error in my use of the English language. 

And now Prof. Cook wants me to act as arbitrator by 
tween him and that man Hasty. He wants me to say whetly 
‘*Jarva”’ or ‘‘ worm” is the right name for the thing that 
destroys our nice combs when we neglect them. Fra: I 
don’t know. But having made this confession of ignora 
I want to emphasizein the strongest manner the fact that | 
believe we should constantly be striving for a single name { 
each idea, and a single idea for each name. We may 
achieve that in the present generation, but we ought in gen 
eral to speak and write in such a way as to have little feay 
having any one draw the dictionary on us. 

One trouble in the present case is that Prof. Cook speaks 
as a scientist, and our sprightly ‘‘ afterthinker ” as a Jayma: 
An entomologist could hardly be forgiven for calling that 
which hatches from the egg of a bee a worm: a _ bee-keeper 
would not be likely to call it anything but a “larva: but t! 
average person who knows nothing about bee-keeping would 
be very likely to call it a worm. And the dictionary wo 
justify him. For the dictionary says a worm is (third det 
tion): ‘*In popular and archaic use, any creeping or crawi- 
ing animal, whether large or small, as a serpent, grub, cater 
pillar, or the like.” That same definition justifies Mr. Hasty 
in calling the larva of the bee-moth a worm. Prof. Cook is 
saying that an added syllable should not stand in the way of 
correctness. Mr. Hasty may reply that several syllables 
must be added if we would not be misunderstood. If w 
should say, ‘‘I lifted a comb out of the hive and found init 
hundreds of larvz,” he would be understood to be speaking o! 
young bees. ‘*Hundreds of worms” would be understood 
correctly, and is very much shorter than ‘ hundreds of !a: 
of the bee-moth.” Then think of the difference between say- 
ing ‘‘wormy combs” and ‘‘ combs infested by the larvie of the 
bee-moth.” 

Prof. Cook has scientific accuracy on his side. On the 
other side is economy of words and a dictionary detinition. 
Gentlemen, please settle it between you. C. C. MILLER 

McHenry Co., Ill. y 


‘*HOME, SWEET HOME.’’ 





What a picture we have in that home of the old patrian 
Jacob, which we have had in the Sunday-school for 
two Sundays. Jacob commenced life in a bad way. 
one thing savors more of heaven on this earth of o 
another it is real accord among children of 1 
home. If any one thing smells more of perdition it 
and meanness among the boys of any household 
lying and imposture to cheat Esau was morally as 
blackest night. No wonder his later years come ful 
with sorrow. Then, too, polygamy came to blight 
What a sorry blot that would be in any home. Glad 
wiped it from our body politic. One favorite wife. © 
think of the sore feelings and bitter heart-aches t! 
come into anv home when a favorite wife held sv 
must be favorite or there never would have been but 
How the record states plainly that she was favorit 

I am superlatively glad that Roberts was push: 
The home ecireles of our 
always frown on anything that tends to mar the hon 
sen family accord. Let it be known that of all Ja: 
Joseph was the favorite. What a blunder! Th 
has favorites or shows favoritism among his child 
never have had a home. Yes, I know children 
some are lovely and wise, and are otherw 
what a privilege has the parent of taking the less 
so snugly in the arms of his love that the unlov 
be surely squeezed out—all out. 

Joseph was exceptional in 
was alert to get the most out of life and experie! 
very Hereules in moral strength and rectitude 
Joseph in such a polygamously tainted 
pass unscathed. His very ambition and confident 
doubt. gave rise to the dreams. His warranted be 
own power and strength, aided, maybe, by his am 
him visions which made possible a right interpreta 
dreams. How lovely it would have been could he has 


seat in Congress. count 


soTne 


manly strength al 


household 
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ind their meaning to himself. But, no, he must tell. 

show of boasting may have been present to sting 

iy jealous and sensitive brothers. He could but 

‘ed their unrest and displeasure at the narration of 

Was it kindly, then, or modest, for him to tell of 

nd dream? The less was this true in thatit reached to 

r who was to become subject to the son. Surely. 

eked brothers—and they were horribly wicked—were 

vay of some potent influences which must have fed and 

ed powerfully the rancor, hate and jealousy that re- 
< so disastrously. 

seph’s misfortunes certainly developed in him a char- 

iagnificent almost beyond compare. That the brothers 


W won in part from their evil thoughts and practices is as 
¢ true. Maybe many of us are most fortunate in the 
rritating. vexatious, experiences that come to torment us. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
[ find a rich treatin the Sunday-school. My father al- 


wavs went with me to Sunday-school. He was for years the 
S rintendent. T early learned to love the study and discus- 
How different it might have been had not mv father 
d for these Sunday privileges. Nothing could keep father 
way. How could | but learn torespect this service? 1 have 
wavs followed in my father steps. My children were the 
unions of myself and wife as we almost invariably went 
Sunday to study that masterpiece in all literature. 
loday my son teaches regularly 2» large class in a large 
ind influential Sunday-school. A little son has just come to 
that home. How happy I amin the thought that * Little 


Albert” will grow up to attend and love the Sunday-schoo! 
and all the blessed teachings that it hands over toits patrons. 
In just such influences lies the safety of our children. Such 
teachings give to our nation a grand citizenship. We stand 


appalled before the dastardly act of the anarchist. 
can not even sprout in the 

I am teacher of a large Sunday-school Bible class of over 
SO. There are seldom less than that number in the class. 
Yesterday we had a gentleman and his wife with us who are 
not wont tocome. The father told me that he did not know 
t was so interesting. He assured me that they would come 
regularly. I am rejoiced. They have three bright boys. 
One, the oldest, a very promising boy in many ways, with two 


Anarchy 
blessed seed-bed of the Sunday- 








other boys, ran away last year, and were gone, to the great 
sorrow and agony of the parents, for days. The Sunday- 
school does not favor such escapades, It is almost sure to 
replace any wish to do so with a better ambition. But if we 
wish our children to love and benefit by the school we must 
love and benefit by it ourselves. We often need its beneficent 
influence fully as much as do the dear children. 

Oh, how glad Iam that my father loved such things! 
How richly have his tendencies and habits in all these good 
ways taken hold of my own life. and, through me, they have 
been passed on to bless my children and my grandchildren. 
Can we do a more patriotic thing than to go each Sunday with 
our children to a good Sunday-school ? 


A MINING TOWN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


As a child I was never strong. While I remember my col- 
lege life as most delightful and as the best part of my whole 
life, my poor health, however, was a constant menace to its 
continuance. So this life was not all roses. 

I stepped from college much broken in health, and came 
to California to mend it. 1 secured a school in a rough 
mountain town, There was no church there, and so far as I 
know I was the only professed Christian. The children, how- 
ever, were just as interesting as others, and, I thought, full 
of promise. Sunday was the busy day. Stores were all open 
and business was at its flood. Drunken brawls were very 
common on Sunday. I at once started a Sunday-school. The 
mothers—bless the mothers—and the children, largely came. 
Only one man. He loved music, and played the little organ 
which he loaned each Sunday. It was a good Sunday-school. 
I know it did good. I desired a library. The day-school 
director, also the leading merchant, came to me one evening. 
He said he had heard how interesting the Sunday-school was; 
wished he could come, but, of course, he couldn’t. Asked if 
he could be of service. I suggested the need of a library. He 
said ** You shall have it.” He inquired the amount of money 


needed for the purchase. I said anywhere from $5UV to 
$1,000. The next day ‘‘ A Sunday-School Ball” was adver- 
tised. I was invited to the ball, and didlookin. Wereceived 


over $200 and an excellent library. I feel sure that Sunday- 
school added to the sum total of the world’s happiness, and I 
know that better citizens were the result of its influence and 
teachings. 


Reader, may not you be able to work in the same way? 
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direct on 30 days’ trial. 


nae in Fine Condition. 





IT WILL PAY YOU 


to send for our new poultry book de- 
scribing Green F 
the © DANDY‘S:..< CUTTER 
It tells how to increase the egg yield. 
The Dandy, the easiest turn- 
ing of ail bone cutters, is sold 
Price, 85 up. 
Handsome Book Free. 

STRATTON MANFG. CO., 

Box 21, Erie, Pa. 


bought. We couldn’t catch the little black 
vixen, so we appropriated her brood and 
young bees, and started our new queen on 
her way rejoicing. All the little blacks are 
gone now, and the yellow ones are pushing. 
They are gentle as kittens,and seem very 
energetic. We wish all the other colonies 
were as gentle. 

Now, say, let’s havea little gossip behind 
the door. Wonder what’s become of A. I. 









The weather is fine with bees flying nicely, 
and gathering pollen yesterday. Honey was 
i very light crop through this part of Wiscon- 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


toot’s trap-nest. Wonder if he won't blos- 
som out next witha rooster having a pencil 





€ past season. My bees—S4 colonies 


over his ear, and a tablet to keep tally, rais- 





g to winter quarters in none condition, : 
though I had to feed some 20 to get them : 


S L. G. Barr. 
Grant Co., Wis., Nov. 2. 











=- (#34 Combination 


of brains, experience and high 
grade material has made the 


uy RELIABLE Incubator 


known throughout the civilized 

worid If you are after results represented in dollars 
Honey Crop Short. and cents, you want one of our popular 2th Cen- 
tury Poultry Booka. Bright, instructive and worth 


ing a racket with some old biddy that dis- 
putes his account; and, then, again, how 
would he decide the matter? But I believe 
he would get the feathers all smoothed the 
right way.don’tyou? A. C. HUNSBERGER. 
Northampton Co., Pa., Oct. 28. 





Season a Failure—Bee-Management 








I ee-papers seem to strike snags in ten times the price asked. Sent tor 10c, As ful | of meatas an egg. 
iting the honey crop. In this locality Reliable Incubator & BrooderCo., Box B-2 Quincy, Ills, My bees were a total failure the past sea 
ort; and this locality embraces the son I got practically nothing—just a few 


in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





: - scrawny sections from 130 colonies. This is a 

he famous Delaware Water-Gap. We jacklime (?) country, and nearly all soil is 
daily for honey, and some of them For Thanksgiving Day sand, and nearly everything was dried up by 
1m considerable distances the hot weather: still the bees gathered 


ile the bees for my son—I do most of 
ining,’ and he most of the smiling 
itthat honey crop: We started last 
ith 11 colonies, increased to 17 by 
swarming, and averaged 39 pounds of 
mey, spring count A wet spring 
in abundance of white clover, but a 
lowed and killed it Buck wheat 

a 2:40 gait, and the frequent rains 

at out, so that the bees did not get 
good week’s work: they were just 

ited when their hopes were blasted. 
Others, had great expectations, and 

> were unusually bright for awhile, 
pulling in wimble-womble failed to 
€ counted the chicks a little too soon. 
ght proud of a certain queen we 111 


within 
and 28, at rate of 


New York and 
sleeping cars. 


cents to $1.00. 


ri 


Adams 5t. 





OWS pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
ss Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. W.Chester,Pa. 


Central. 


the Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets 


for the round trip. 
turning until Nov. 
road has three express trains daily to 
Fort Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, 
soston, with vestibuled 
Also excellent dining- | the bottom. I put this body on a medium 
car service; meals served on Individual 
Club Plan, ranging 
For reservations in 
sleeping-cars or other information ad- 
dress John Y. Calahan, 
City Ticket Office, 111 I put it 


99 


Adams Street, Chicago. 


enough for winter. I have used the screen- 


distances of 150 miles Nov. 27 wire in the center of the bottom-board for 
fare and one-third two vears. 


I think it is a grand thing, espe 
Tickets good re- cially in swarming-time and in winter, that is, 
i inclusive. This if you put them in the cellar. 

This is the way I run my bees for honey 
and increase As soon as I see that they are 
vetting pretty strong in the spring, I prepare 
a hive-body with a queen-excluder nailed to 


Buffalo, 


colony. Now, as fast as I can find drone- 
comb sealed up, I take it out and put itin 
iny prepared hive, boring a °, inch hole in the 
back, so the drones or bees can come out. 
5 ise a drone-trap on this as soon as the drones 
General Agent, hatch out: then if have an extra queen-cell 
-s in here, and as soon as the queen 
*’Phone 2057 hatches I take away the trap 
42-460A2t Now, my theory is, that by 


in price from 35 


| 


taking out 
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BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES “ce 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
OUR NEW 1901 FIFTY-TWO PAGE CATALOG READY. 
Send for a copy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and 
Eastern territories. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


25 cents Cash ae This is a good time 


3 x tosendin your Bees- 
~ 


© wax. Weare paying 
paid for Beeswax. 3% 2 sen spon" 
CASH—for best yel- 

low, upon its receipt, or 27 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 































if you want the Bee-Book 'f EELSSSSRSTSSSSS: 
That covers the whole Apicultural Field more = + + PAGE - + == — 
completely than any other published, = SSS SS SS SSS SS =: = 
send $1.25to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., | An ELASTIC Elastic 


phen eee . | isnot moresatisfactory than Elastic Page Fence. 
‘* Bee= Keeper’s Guide.’’ | ercre woven wink FENCE CO. ADRIAN, MICH, 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 








| Please mention Bee Journal wien wnitic 
' 
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====BEST=== 


Extracted Honey For salé 


4 ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


S Alfalfa 
Honeyoe 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- | 
ral West. It is a | ! 
splendid honey,and fii ! i 
nearly everybody [™ Mi 

\ 


mn . | 


WUWS 


\ 


Basswood 
Honeyoe 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
houey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
strovuger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 


Tr 
h | An 
i M 


i I 
i} 
who cares to eat i ! 
Ifoney at all can’t ive Mi 
get enough of the eC 
Alfalfa extracted. — 
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Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 

A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 8 cents per pound; four 
or more cans, 7% cents per pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You can 
order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. The cans are boxed. 
This is all 


ABSOLUTELY PURE HONEY 


The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 


ohne one ene ope 


Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey: 


I’ve just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel that I’m 
something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own production 
and then buy honey of you for my own use. But however loyal one ought to be to the 
honey of his own region, there’s no denying the fact that for use in any kind of hot 
driuk, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very excellent quality 
of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than the honeys of more 
marked flavor, according to my taste. C. C. MILLER. 

McHenry Co., [1l. 


MAINA INE: 





Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, II. 
ad 
AICS LLANE 


MIDAMNM 


BUM 











nearly all the drones, and m » hak 

from 4 to 6 inches square in the center of ; 

bottom-board, with wire-cloth ; 

sides, they keep cool and trave 

the sections. If there are ma 

prowling around simply make s ( 
Oscoda Co., Mich., Oct. 21. C. ¢ 





Report for the Past Season. 


I have 38 colonies at present 
18. The bees did well the forepart 
son, but it got too dry in July, and 
ever since. I sell my honey for 


pound, and can sell all [ have. | 

consumer only. I will have 

pounds this season. I havevery , 
G. W.K 





Audubon Co., Iowa, Sept. 1. 





White Snake-Root—Poor Season, 

What is the name of the enclos 
I think it is sweet clover. The be: 
it, and as itisa very late bloomer 
valuable for honey. The first | 
was this year. 

My bees have done very poo 
as many colonies now as I had 
and from 50 I have not receiv 
honey for home consumption. 

R. N. 

Cherokee Nation, Ind. Ter., Oct 

The flower in question is not 
clover, but the white snake-root — | 
ageratoides—and belongs to the | 
family, as the great majority o 
flowers do. In previous reports 
taken occasion to say that nearly a 
posite flowers produce honey to so 
and while we can give no definit 
the quality of this particular sp 
the bees take kindly to it, they are 
ter on it than they could elsew! 
WALTON 





Report for the Season of 1901. 


I put six colonies into winter 
fall, but some of them were weak las 
I increased to 12 colonies by divir 
having some natural swarms, so 
have 19 colonies in a tolerably goo 
for winter. 1 got between 500 and ¢ 
of first-class white clover comb lh 
I can readily sell at the house f 
per pound. 

I had two cases of drone-la) 
this season, from queens that the 
in the colonies I divided. I kille« 
gave them other ones. I had one 
drone hatching out of a good-look 
cell; Lam sure it was a drone, ft 
was examining that colony I kille« 
one colony that I made last spring 
ing, that has filled the hive and g 
supers of honey, and now the tl 
full. 

lam well pleased with the A 
Journal, and the information I 
from it: I will not give it up as 
keep bees. JAMES H 

Preston Co., W. Va., Sept. 15. 





Every Chicken Man Needs 


a green bone cutter. , oe 


The Adam}; |) 


alone is ball bearing, it cleans itself, 
it cannot become clogged or choked, 
itis fed at the pleasure of tne oper 
ator. You will want to know of it 
Send for our Lilustrated Catalogue 
No. 9, before you buy. Sent Free 


W. J. ADAM, Jolict, Ills. 















J ws 
@ 200-Egg Incu! 
2 for $12° ' 
Perfect in constr 
on Hatches { 
Vege. Write for catalo ; 


GEO. H. STAHL, Ou 





Plerse mention Bee Journal whe 
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Tested Queens, 


estion that will some of these days 

be supplied with a new answer is 

‘What isa tested queen ?”? The an- 

s been, ** A queen whose three-banded 

rs show that she is pure Italian in ori- 

i mating.’’ But since the entrance of 

anders, as the editor correctly says, 

700, there may be black blood in a queen 

h produces three-banded workers. That 

«ks out the old answer. What shall 

revised answer be? Don’t ask me. I 

t know.—[This is one objection to the 

tring of five-banded bees. But that objec- 

would have no weight with me, providing 

| could see in color greater longevity or more 

sunds of honey.|—Epriror.—Stray Straw in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Rearing Queens in Nuclei 
Cessation of Laying. 


Without 


B. Beuhne, in the Australian Bee-Bulietin, 
after telling of failures in introducing queens 


the usual mailing cages, says: 


I next tried the nucleus plan. Starting a 
nucleus alongside the colony the queen of 
which was to be replaced, and after the 
young queen in the nucleus had commenced 
to lay, l removed the old queen of the hive 
and united colony and nucleus. Observing 
the usual precautions of uniting I never had 
a mishap; but the drawback was that it re- 
quired the operation of making a nucleus to 
be gone through for every colony so re 
jueened. To avoid this I established a num- 
ber of permanent nuclei, and whenever | 
wanted a queen I went to a nucleus, took out 

frame with queen, brood, and bees, and 
inserted it into the place of one received from 
a colony, and together with the queen it was 
given to the nucleus, where the queen could 
vo on laying till the young queen emerged 
from a cell given it. I may here state that 
when a queen is more than two years old I do 

t remove her when giving a cel! (in a pro- 
tector), and in three cases out of four the 
virgin queen will take no notice of the old 

ieen, and in due course commence to lay. 
when she may be removed and another cell 
given. Thus the nucleus is never queenless, 
and gradually increases in population. 

In some cases I have had two and three old 

ieens in a nucleus all laying on the same 
combs. The jealousy so marked in a young 
ueen is quite gone after the second season. 

lsuch a queen is not considered a rival 

en by a virgin queen. On this point doubts 

the correctness of this reasoning have 
expressed to me, and to anticipate such 

subts I may state that I have proved the 

nt by ocular demonstrations to many bee- 
vers Who have visited my apiary, and who 
bear out my contentions. 


Bees on Shares. 


Contrary to the advice of some of the sages 


ee-culture, a great many people in Colo- 
)are working bees on shares, and getting 
tin the business without any great cost 
themselves aside from their labor. And 
iiefly follows from the fact that there 
a number of retired apiarists in the State. 
.men who have actually accumulated a 
petency from the production of honey. 
ther class, owners of bees, but unskilled 
their management, lease their bees to 
tical apiarists, and make a handsome 
entage on their investment. 
the Eastern States, where bee-keeping is 
as certain to prove remunerative as 
is to fall on the Mojave desert. and 
re winter losses are sometimes appalling, 
h parties are apt to be disappointed and 
atisfied (especially the owner of the bees 
trouble is liable to follow. But in the 
vated portions of the West, where reverse 





Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 

I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 

ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 

and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 

CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 

own inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing 


California! 17°" cate to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
pee of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRANcIsScO, CAL 


—— 

§ { Incubator (TheEgz) 
UCCESSI UL Brooder cme cnick) 
They take care of them. Mails loaded with words of 
—/} praise from chicken people. Our 

fee creat catalogue turns the lime 

lighton the poultry business. Five 
different editions, five languages. 
& English edition4 cents,others free. 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 

Bex78 Des Moines, lowa, or Boxr78 
Buffalo, N. ¥. Address nearest o Jice. 































Please mention Bee Jorrnal when writing. 


—THE— 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide; 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
—— | 


PROF, A, J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 





A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 

ng style. The author is also too well-known to 

the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or his library 
complete, without THrE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








conditions prevail, things generally go along 
smoothly, provided both parties observe the 
letter and spirit of their agreement. 

In taking bees on shares, the Journal, in all 
cases, advises its readers to have a written 
contract, covering every feature of the agree- 
ment and providing for every probable con- 
tingency that may arise. This precaution 
should be taken, no matter how honest and 
good-intentioned the parties may be; the 
chances for misunderstandings and conse- 
quent trouble will be reduced to a minimum; 
and, besides, it is business. 

The share given for the use of the bees 
varies according to conditions. Where a few 
colonies are picked up here and there and 
managed with another outfit, 15 pounds per 
colony is considered a fair compensation, if 
the season is good, and less if it is poor. 

Where entire apiaries are leased, including 
all necessary fixtures and ground furnished 
for apiary. the lessee performs ail the labor, 
charges the owner with half the expense of 
sections, foundation, shipping-cases and new 
hives, and atthe end of the season the pro 
ceeds are divided; that is, each takes one- 
half of the honey and one-half of the increase. 
It is usually stipulated that the share of 
honey belonging to the bee-owner shall be 
delivered to him cased, graded and ready for 
market 

The Journal will sum up the matter by 
saying: If you can not get a start in bees in 
any other way, take them on shares. But if 
you can borrow money, even though you 
have to pay 15 to 25 percent for it, better do 
that and buy your bees outright. You would 
gain financially in an average season by the 
latter plan.— Rocky Mountain Bee Journal. 


An Aid in Setting Foundation. 


In placing foundation on the wires in brood 
or haif-depth frames, I find that the imbed- 
ding can be done much better with the small 
toothed wheel, used for the purpose, by doing 
the rolling over a block or board covered 
with burlap. A piece of tapestry carpet re- 
verse side up, would answer. Thisis much 
better than rolling on a board. I cut a board 
just big enough to fit in the inside dimensions 
of anempty frame, and stretch the burlap 
over it, tacking around the edges with two or 
four ounce tacks; nail this board on a wider 
piece. After the foundation is secured in the 
slotted top-bar of the frame, the latter is 
placed over the “form” or block, and the 
rolling done as usual.—M. F. Reeve, in 
American Bee-Keeper. 





The Colorado Convention, to be held 


at Denver, Nov. 18, 19 and 20, promises to be 


one of the very best ever held by that excellent 
Association. In connection with the interest- 
ing program, a summary of which appears on 
page 675, Secretary D. W. Working has since 


sent us the following, which must prove of 


special interest to our Colorado readers: 


Prof. Gillette will be prepared to 
“long tongues,’’ and show 
microscope 


measure 
them under the 


PREMIUM LIST 


A. Best and most interesting general exhibit 
One [Improved German Steam Wax-Press. 
large. size, offered by the A. I. Root Co. 

1. Best case (24 sections) No. 1 honevy—l1st 
premium, &5; 2d premium, 1000 No, 1 
white sections, given by Barteldes & Co. : 
3d premium, one comb-bucket, offered by 


the Colorado Honey-Producers’ Associa 
tion 
2. Best case (24 sections) No. 2 honey—lIst 


prem., 85.00; 2d prem., one Root steam 
wax-extractor, offered by the L. A. Wat 
kins Co.; Sd prem., one dollars’ worth of 
seeds, offered by The Lee Kinsey Imple 
ment Co, 
3. Best half-dozen jars white extracted honey 
in flint-glass jars—lst 


rem., A400. 2d 
prem 


. one Colorado hive with slate cover. 


offered by the Colorado Honey-Prod icers’ 
Association. 
4. Best half-dozen ars 


amber extracted 
honey, in flint-glass jars—lst 


prem., 8&3; 
2d prem., one dovetailed hive with Colo- 
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Creat Combination Subscription Offers. 


Combination and concentration in business are the magic watchwords of 
the age in which we live. Why should it not beapplied to the matter of sub- 
scriptions to magazines and periodical literature in general? We believe it isa 
wise move, especially when it is in the line of economy for the reading public. 
Now, if we can be the means of saving our subscribers several dollars a year on 
their reading matter, and at the same time help them to the best literature pub- 
lished to-day, we shall feel that we are doing a good thing, indeed. 


We have entered into an arrangement whereby we can furnish the follow- 
ing excellent periodicals at greatly reduced prices: 





Regular cnr : Regular 

orice. : _ THE DOLLAR PAPERS. price. 

: | Cosmopolitan Magazine ................ 1.00 
eae OE RG oii aside cas cen cees vicar $2.50 | Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly ........ 1.00 
Current Literature .............. + Se. fC ee eee ree 1.00 
New England Magazine ................ 3.00 | Good Housekeeping ...c. icc ccciccccce 1.00 
=n a. Peer errr e lt i ee eer 1.00 
North American Review ................ og eR Re eee ee ee ee 1.00 


PLEASE NOTICE that in all combinations Success and the American Bee 
Journal must be included. 


Here is our List of Liberal Offers: 


American Bee Journal and Success 





With ANY One OF ENO AHOVS GOAT TROGARIMOS «oo. 6 dc cicccccssccccececseecsecvccesose $2.50 
with any two of the above Gollar Magaczimes....... 0... cccccccccscccccccccccvccccccce & 3.00 
With GRY Three OF CHS AVOVE GOLF MADRE oois.oie ic ccc ccdawssveecseswsescuescise 5 3.50 
es i ee ND FOE i. ona 8 ove hb bd enc k are heee Nin erase crdeusncacwendicses 3.00 
with Current Literature (MEOW) .......c6cccccccccssccss 4:6: cetera ta le ota eae: 
WIG ROW TOI BEGWERIIG ook ccc cic kccccccccccwewessex fata arerk- lla a corgi wel aieietea eae 
with Review of Reviews (new) and any one of the dollar magazines.......... ceeas Se 
aI IN og St choc abd aude sieeaeoa sks aie aaa om < 5 Ste ide sora alin elo 
with Review of Reviews (new) and Leslie’s Weekly ................. ce eee ceceeee 4.75 
with North American Review (new) and Review of Reviews (new) 5.00 


ze If a renewal subscription is wanted for the Review of Reviews, Curreut 
Literature, or the North American Review, add $1.00 for each renewal subscrip- 
tion to the combination prices named above. On all the other combinations a 
renewal counts the same as a new subscription. 


me No foreign subscribers can take advantage of these combination offers. 


We shall be pleased to have our readers examine carefully the above list, 
and send us their subscriptions. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO.. 

144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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=~ Bee-Farming by Irrigation. |= 








a ee 
ex Alfalfa, as is well known, is a great honey-producer. As under iG 
Za irrigation it produces several crops a year, with bloom with each = 
we crop, the bee-farmer who locates his hives of bees among alfalfa Ws 
Bs fields is sure of a large honey crop. GI 
awe s 


General Farming Under Irrigation 


y 
“e 





WW 


is also scientific and devoid of the element of chance. Crops are EZ 
sure, yields larger, quality better, and prices higher, with no risk & 





oe of wet weather damage in harvest. ws 
Za Wheat yields 50 bu.; oats, 100 bu.; potatoes, 300 bu.; alfalfa, five S 
a tons regularly each year. = 
> Under the popular and successful ) 
2 ; GI 
= Wilson Irrigation Settlement Plan “e 
Ss SF 
Si it is possible to get a well-irrigated farm possessing the requisites of ee 
=% abundance of water, rich soil, home markets, good society, etc., WE, 

for little money and on easy terms. we 
& We share profits with those who can advance. all cash. Write for G) 
SS Bulletin giving full details. Agents wanted. eg 
& Homestead Land and Irrigation Company, % 
Za 79 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAS. W. WILSON, Manager. 
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Flease mention Bee yournal when writing, 
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rado cover, offered by 
Honey-Producers’ Associati: 

. Best 10 sections white hone 
$2; 2d prem., one Daisy fo 
ener, offered by Barteldes & ( 

3. Best 10 sections amber hone 
$2; 2d prem., one Higgins, 
offered by Barteldes & Co. 

. Best five pounds of beeswax 
$8; 2d prem., one Higginsyil|, 
press, offered by Barteldes & (5 
prem., one annual subscriptio; 
Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, ¢ 
H. C. Morehouse. 

8. Heavies: section No. 1 separatored } 

—0) cents. 

9. Heaviest section No. 1 honey—50 cents 

10. Best quart bottle of honey-vinega) 
prem., $1; 2d prem., one No 
offered by Barteldes & Co.: pre 
one annual subscription to the Rock 
Mountain Bee Journal, offered by H. ( 
Morehouse. 

11. Best exhibit of honey-cakes and candies 
Ist prem., $2; 2d prem., one cop 
‘* Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” offere 
by the Colorado Honey-Producers’ Asso 
ciation; 3d prem., one annual! subseriy 
tion to the American Bee Journal, offer: 
by George W. York & Co. 

12. Best display of comb honey—Ist prem... 
Rauchfuss section-press, offered by Rauch 
fuss Bros.; 2d prem., one platform seal 
offered by the Colorado Honey-Producers 
Association; 3d prem., one annual s 
scription to the Rocky Mountain Be 
Journal, offered by H. C. Morehouse 

13. Best exhibit of bees in observatory hiv: 

Ist prem., five K. D. Colorado dovetail 

hives, offered by the Colorado Honey-Pro 

ducers’ Association. 

14. Judges’ premiums—One swarm cat 
and one Lewis section-press, offered 
the Colorado Honey-Producers’ Asso 
tion; seeds worth $1.50, offered 
Lee-Kinsey Implement Co.: one 
subscription to the American Be¢ 
nal, offered by George W. York « | 
one annual subscription to t 
Mountain Bee Journal, offere: 
Morehouse; and a number 
premiums, which can not be 
announced at this time, are 
be awarded at the option of 1 
for creditable exhibits not nam« 
adequately recognized in the 
list. 


yr 


ist 


1} 
i Dee-ve] 








RULES AND CONDITIONS 


1. Every article which wins a 
mium shall become the property of t 
ciation, to be placed on exhibitir 
Association’s case in the rooms of 
of Horticulture. Other exhibits ren 
property of the exhibitors. 

2. No article may compete for 
one premium. For illustration, a 
honey entered for premium No. 1 m 
included as part of a display entere: 
mium No, 12. 

3. No honey shall be entered for a 
unless produced by the exhibitor. 

4. Exhibits may be entered at any 

ing the first day of the session, Noy 
erably during the forenoon. Persons 
to send exhibits to Denver by expr 
send them to the Colorado Honey-? 
Association, 1440 Market street, and 
be properly entered. 
5. Only members of the Colora 
Bee-Keepers’ Association may con 
premiums; but any bee-keeper desi 
so may enter exhibits by joining th« 
tion at the same time. The meml« 
is $1.00. 

6. Honey entered for premiums 
1, 2, 5, 6, 8 and 9 mustconform to tl 
rules of the State Association. NN: 
will not win the premium offered 
Any prospective exhibitor may hay 
of the rules for the asking. 

7. Exhibits are to be entered b. 
and known only by number unti 
premiums are awarded. Entry cat 
furnished and filled out by the seere! 


The exhibition, with cash premiu 
by the Association and special! 
offered by its friends, isa new feat 
pity is that it could not have been a 
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thsago, so that the best honey could 
n saved for exhibition. Members are 
make the best possible use of the 
ty offered, to bring the best honey 
.r products typical of our industry, 
repare their exhibits so that they will 
, the bestadvantage. The place of our 
will assure usa large attendance of 
ners and others interested in bees and 
The premiums are worth contesting 
f cause of their value. The honor of 
winning will be worth more than the pre- 


s themselves. The judges will be chosen 
with a view to secure absolute fairness, as 


well as ability to judge justly. 
D. W. WoRKING, Sec. 





Chicago. — The executive committee of the 
Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association has ordered 
that the next meeting be held all day and even- 
ing, Dec. 5, 1901, at the Briggs House club-room. 
This is arranged on account of the low rates to 
be in force then for the International Live- 
Stock Exposition in Chicago at that time (Nov. 
3% to Dec. 7), being one fare plus $2.00 for the 
round-trip This notice goes by mailto nearly 
300 bee-keepers near Chicago, and should result 
in the largest attendance we haveever had. Dr. 
c.C. Miller and Mr. C, P. Dadant have promised 
to be present. Let all come. 


HERMAN F.. Moore, Sec. 
GEORGE W. YORK, Pres. 


Colorado — The Colorado annual meeting 
promises to be a genuine success. The program 
has been made out for a number of weeks, and 
is almost ready for publication. It has cometo 
be a privilege and an honor to read a paper be- 
fore our Association, and so very few decline 
who are invited to write or speak for instruc- 
tion. One paper is already in the hands of the 
secretary. Ontwoor three nights a big magic 
lantern will illustrate talks by famous students 
of bees and the bee-industry. And then we are 
going to have an exhibition of the choicest 
honey in the United States (made in Colorado, 
you know), and wax, with bees enough to show 
“how the thing is done.”’ 

If you want to know more, or have forgotten 
the dates (Nov. 18, 19, 20), write to the under- 
signed, box 432, Denver, Colo. 

D. W. WORKING, Sec. 


Minnesota.—The Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet in Plymouth Church, Cor. 
8th St. and Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 4 and 5, 1901. 
Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson will give a stereopticon 
lecture on Wednesday evening, and a good pro- 
gram is prepared and now in the hands of the 
printer. Joining the National Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation in a body will be voted on Wednesday. 
All bee keepers and those interested in bees are 
nvited, H. G. ACKLIN, 

Chairman Executive Committee, 





Illinois —T he Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its llth annual meeting 
Nov. 19 and 20,1901,in room 17, at the State 
House, in Springfield. As there will be no set 
program we expect every one to come prepared 
to ask questions and answer those asked by 

iers. Those who attend our meeting can 
avail themselves of the Odd Fellows’ rates on 
the railroads as follows: The Central Passen- 
ger Association has made an open rate of one 
fare forthe roundtrip. Other roads not in the 
Central Passenger Association will at least 
give a rate of a fare and athird for the round 
trip; and it is expected the roads will all meet 
the one-fare rate. There is no better way for 
bee-keepers to have a love-feast than to avail 
themselves of the cheap railroad rates, and 

rn outtothe meeting; and,if they wish to 
get a discussion on some particular topic, just 
vrite a short paper on same,and rest assured 

» discussion will follow. 

Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 
R. No. 4, Springfield, Lil. 
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luk ‘*MAGAZINE-AGE.’’—Never since print- 
egan has periodical literature been so 
varied and attractive as at present. A 
ble artistic rivalry among publishers 
rought their productions to a high pitch 
excellence, while unusual activity, ingen- 
and business energy bas pushed circula- 
from city to cross-road the country over. 

n competition has also brought the price 
excellent magazines to a point so low as to 
the pocket lightly. All this has re- 
edin making us a nation of magazine 
ers. Where one family formerly indulged 
single magazine and counted it a luxury, 
now look upon it as a necessity. Pro- 


i 





gressive people, indeed, feel that they can 
hardly keep well abreast of the times without 
reading three or four magazines each month. 
Ordinarily this would entail no little expense, 
but right here the remarkable clubbing offers 
arranged by the magazine Success, of New 
York City, afford most substantial aid by 
making an average cut of one-half on ten 
leading periodicals. Through these offers, in 
fact, one can in some cases secure four favor- 
ite magazines for the price of one, as may be 
gleaned from a detailed announcement on 
page 734 of thisissue. The offer would not 
be possible save for the co-operation of sev- 
eral periodicals in one advertisement, thus 
effecting a material saving to all concerned— 
especially to magazine readers. 








FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sh in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Standard Bred Queens, 


Acme of Perfection. 

Not a Hybrid Among Them. 
IMPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts. each; 6 for $4.00. 
Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 
bred from stock whose tongues measured 25 
100 inch. These are the red clover hustlers of 

America. 
75c each, or 6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. FRED W. MuTH & Co. é 
Headquarters for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
S.W. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts 
Catalog on application. CINCINNATI, O. 
Please mentior Bee Journal when writing, 


1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 


save you freight, and 4 promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Fancy White Comb Honey 
in no-drip cases; also Ex- 
tracted Honey. State price, 


delivered. We pay spotcash. FRED W. MUTH 
& Co., Front & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reference—German National Bank, Cincinnati. 


40A5t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wallte Gomb and Ex- 


tracted Honey! 


State price, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199S. Water St., CHIcaco 
33Af Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted—Honey. 


Car Lots or otherwise: will pay highest mar- 
ket price, spot cash. Address, stating quantity, 
quality, and price desired at your station. Will 
send man to receive when lot is large enough to 
justify. THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, 

" 31Atf F AIRFIELD, ILL. 


Comb Honey and Bees- 
wax. State price de- 

Wanted livered in Cincinnati. 
G. H. W. WEBER, 


43Atf 2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 























Thanksgiving Day Excursions 


on all trains of the Nickel Plate Road, 
on Nov. 27 and 28, to points within 150 
miles, and good returning Nov. 29, 
1901. Chicago Depot, Van Buren St., 
near Clark St.. on Elevated Loop. City 
Ticket Office, 111 Adams Street. Also 
Union Ticket Office, Auditorium An- 
nex. ’Phone 2047 Central. 41-46A2t 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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2 HONEY AND BEESWAX § 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


Se ey 





CuicaGco, Nov. 1.—The market is easier in 
tone, while prices are nominally the same, but 
would be shaded to effect sales. Somecars of 
honey enroute to the Eastern cities have been 
diverted to this and surrounding points, which 
is having a depressing effect. Comb brings 
14@15c for best grades of white; light amber, 
12@13c; dark grades, 10@1ic. Extracted, white, 
54 @okc, according to quality, flavor and pack- 
age; light amber,54%@5%c; amber and dark, 
5@5%c. Beeswax,28c. R.A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 25.—The honey market is 
rather dull on account Of the warm weather. 
Extracted sells only to manufacturers from 
5@6c; better grades alfalfa water-white from 
6@7c; white clover from 8@%. Fancy white 
comb honey sells from 134%@15kc. 

Cc. H. W. Weser. 


AvBaAny, N. Y., Oct. 25.—Honey in good de 
mand now, as this is the most satisfactory time 
to sell. Grocerymen are stocking up and will 
buy lines, when late they only buy enough to 
piece out. Fancy white comb, 15@l6c; mixed, 
14@15c; buckwheat, 12@13c. Extracted, white, 
6%@7%c; mixed, 6@6%c. H. R. Wricurt. 


OMARBA, Oct. 25.—New comb honey is arriving 
by express in small quantities from Iowa and 
Colorado, and selling at $3 3) per case in a re- 
tail way. California extracted honey is being 
offered carlots at 44%@4%c per pound, f.o.b. Cal- 
ifornia shipping-points, but we have not heard 
of any sales having been madethus far. The 
production of extracted honey seems to be quite 
large this year in Colorado, Utah and Calffor- 
nia. PEYCKE Bros. 


New YorRK, Oct. 18.—Comb honey isin good 
demand and finds ready sale at the following 
quotations: Faucy white, 15c per pound; No. 1 
white, 13@14c; amber, 12c; buckwheat, 10@11c. 
Extracted rather quiet at 6@6‘¢c for white, and 
5%@6%c for amber. Beeswax rather quiet at 
27@28c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


Boston, Oct. 21.—There is a fairly good de- 
mand for stocks with ample supplies at the 
present writing. Fancy No. 1, in cartons, 
15%@l6c; A No.1, in cartons, 15@15%c; No.1, 
15c: very little No. 2is being received; glass- 
front cases will bring about ¥c per pound less. 
Light California extracted, 74%@s&c; Florida 
honey, 6%@7c. BLAKE, Scott & Laer. 


Des MOINES, Oct. 25.—There is very little 
doing here in new crop of honey. Some small 
lots of near-by produced comb honey are on the 
market and selling ina retail way at $3.50 to 
$3.75 per case. We do not look for much trade 
in this line before Sept. 1. Our market does not 
consume a great deal of extracted honey. 

PEYCKE Bros. & CHANEY. 


DETROIT, Oct. 25.—Fancy white comb honey, 
14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; no dark to quote. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@26c. 


M. H. Hunt & Son. 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 30.—White comb, 10@ 
12 cents; amber, 7@%; dark, 6@7 cents, Ex- 
tracted, white, 54@—; light amber, 44@—; 
amber, 4@ 

Not much arriving here, nor are spot stocks 
of large proportions, either of comb or ex- 
tracted. While demand is not brisk at full cur- 
rent rates, buyers are not able to obtain note- 
worthy concessions in their favor, especially 
where most desirable qualities are soucht after. 
Beeswax, good to choice, light, 26@28c; dark, 
24@25c. 


KANSAS City, Oct. 25.—Up to the present 
time only small lots of new comb honey have 
been on the market, and these met with ready 
sale on the basis of 15@1l6c per pound for fancy 
white. For next week heavier receipts are ex- 
pected and quotations are issued at $3.10@$3.25 
per case for large lots, which would be equal to 
about 14@14%c; the demand being quite brisk, 
a firm market is anticipated. Inquiries for ex- 
tracted area little more numerous, but large 
buyers still seem to have their ideas too low. In 
asmall way 5%@6c is quotable. 

PEYCKE Bros, 





s regarding 
Send for circular's ii sisest 
and most 
improved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker. 
For 23 YEARS THE BEST ON EARTH. 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR CROERS FOR 


Hives, EXbPagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


aa” W.M. GerrisH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal ror 
a year at $1.00; or for $1:10 we wil! 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago, IIL 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 
ROOTS COCO =| 600ns * xx & “Pp 
CY AT Roor's maces. 
E verything used ty Re Prompt 


service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


Si2 MASS. AVE. ——— INDIAN 











POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 














A New Bee-Keeper’s Song— 


‘Buckwheat Cakes 
and Honey” 


Words by EUGENE SECOR. 
Music by GEORGE W. YORK. 


This song was written specially for 
the Buffalo convention, and was sung 
there. It is written for organ or piano, 
as have been all the songs written for 
bee-keepers. Every home should have 
a copy of it, as well as a copy of 


“THE HUM OF THE BEES 
in the APPLE-TREE BLOOM” 


Written by 
EUGENE SEcorR and Dr. C. C. MILLER. 





Pricks—Either song will be mailed 
for 10 cents (stamps or silver), or both 
for only 15 cents. Or, for $1.00 strictly 
in advance payment of a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, 
we will mail both of these songs free, 
if asked for. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 




















24th 


24th 
Year 


Year 


Dadants Foundation. 


Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis. 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compji. 
ments, : 








We guarantee 
satisfaction. TRH 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, Ne SAGGING, No 


LOSS, 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


+ 
Mee 


Fee aye 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia}, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 








Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 








Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Ce., iti. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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We beg to announce the opening of a branch office and warehous: 


New Branch Office. 438 W. Houston St., San Antonio, Texas. Rates of transportat 


Medina in less than car-load lots are high, and it takes a long time fora local shi 


reach Southern Texas points. 
livery—and to be better prepared to serve the interests of our Te 


Low Freight and 
j friends, is our reas for establishing this new | th office. No 
Quick Delivery. naire in Southera Texas le boster eiiuptedl 0 darve aaa Getz! ig | 


than San Antonio. It has four great railroads—the Southern Pacific R. R. east and West 


: International and Great Northern R. R. from Laredo up through San A 
Sal Antonio as ad tonio and Central Texas, the San Antonio and Arkansas Pass R. R., and 
Shipping-point San Antonio and Gulf R. R. Italso has the American, Wells-Fargo at 

5 li Pacific Express Companies. 
Our Managers We have secured as managers Mr. Udo Toepperwein, former 
» Springs, and Mr. A. Y. Walton, Jr., both of whom are well know: 

bee-keepers of South and Central Texas. They are also thoroughly familiar with practica 
bee-keeping and all matters associated with it, and any orders sent to this branch w t 


prompt, careful attention. 
Our Gods As usual our motto is to furnish the best goods of the most approved 
' We do not undertake to compete in price with all manufacturers. Be 
have learned that it does not pay to buy cheap supplies, for a saving of 10 cents o1 
cost of a hive may be a loss of many times this amount by getting poorly made an¢ 
material. Every year brings us many proofs that our policy of ‘* the best goods ”’ is 


one. 
Our Catalo Very few changes in prices will be made in our new catalog, so do 1 
f. your order, but send it at once. You will be allowed a refund if l 
are made, and in case of higher prices ruling in the new catalog, if any, you will 
benefit by ordering now. Catalog and estimates may be had by applying to the addr 


below. 
0 | vit tion Whenever you visit San Antonio you are invited to call at our 
ur ll l d + make it your headquarters. Here you will find a display of Apia 


plies not equaled elsewhere in Texas. You will also tind on filethe leading bee 
pass pleasantly your leisure time. 


Spanish Catalog. 


To secure these two necessary advantages—low freight ar 


Some of you may read Spanish, or have a bee-keeping friend 
If so, call for our Spanish catalog. It’s sent free 


FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE: 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
THE A. I. ROOT CO,, San Antonio, Texas, 
438 WeEST HOUSTON STREET, 
TOEPPERWEIN &A WALTON, Managers. 





144 & 146 Erie Street, 
Qe GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “Sai eRdo To 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN ‘ 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 





